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MILITIA CAMP COSTS 


Fr has been the thankless and frustrating task of archi- 
tects, so far as the course of this war has run, to play 
the part of Cassandra to the hosts of Government. Quite 


what the profession has done to offend Apollo is not clear, - 


unless plain speaking must be reckoned an offence and 
sound advice. an impertinence. But whatever the reason 
may be for the consistent policy of ignoring that advice, 
the folly of that course of action is now becoming un- 
comfortably clear both to the taxpayer and, let us hope, 
to the Government. 

The latest of many pieces of evidence is the Select 
Committee’s Report* on the construction of Militia camps 
—a type of construction which has attracted more scandal 
and rumour than possibly any type of war building. 

These rumours have been current long before the Select 
Committee’s published findings. They run from the top 
to the bottom of the job, and the least serious are those 
laid at the door of mal-administration. Some of these 
faults are clearly stated in the Report under consideration ; 
others may be read between the lines. But we do not 
propose at this stage to go beyond the printed word to 
draw attention to a matter which, in our opinion, is ripe— 
even over ripe—for comment. We refer to the handling 
of the Militia camps construction by the War Department. 

We must immediately concede the fact that the urgency 
of the need for the construction of these camps placed both 
the Department and the building industry under a grave 
handicap, though just why preliminary work on the 
selection of sites, the preparation of sketch plans, the con- 
sideration of alternative methods of construction or liaison 
with other Service Departments were so woefully behind 
does not become clear. 

But if this urgency and the consequent onus on the War 
Department’s resources be admitted, what is the reason for 
the Department’s determined refusal to build up its con- 
structional side to a condition fit to cope with the avalanche 
of work which the War Office’s estimable but belated 
decision to get the first units of the Militia out of canvas 
and into permanent billets before the autumn of 1939 
threw upon it ? 

The Select Committee’s strictures upon what actually 
took place are contained in the Conclusions to the Report. 
They state : 

“The primary cause of the waste which occurred in con- 
nection with the Militia camps was the shortness of the 
time available for their construction and completion. But 
even so, had certain steps been taken, diminution of this waste 
would have been possible. For instance, more preliminary 
work could have been done in anticipation of the decision to 
build these camps, a decision which must have loomed as @ 
possibility—to put it no higher—for some time before it was 
actually taken. ... Apart from this, it should have been 
realised at once that the camp problems involved were pri- 
marily surveying, architectural, building and supervisory 
rather than purely military: problems. Constructional work 
of this magnitude calls for experience and knowledge of a 
different order from that required for work of a similar nature 
—but on a far smaller scale—which had been ordinarily dealt 
with by the War Department. 


* Fifth Re Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 
1940-1. H vo Omer, price 2d. net. This Report is summarised on 


page 278 of our eurrent issue. 





“In the Sub-Committee’s view, it was not wise for the 
Department to have attempted to saddle its existing organisa- 
tion—even suitab ly enlarged—with a task so far removed from 
their ordinary experience; but to have sought the most 
competent civilian advice available and to have appointed 
suitable men, well used to constructional work, on such a scale 
to carry it out.” 

Without further evidence, the War. Department stands 
guilty of no more than lack of anticipation and imagination, 
and inability to measure up to the task. But what the 
Sub-Committee does not state, perhaps did not know, is 
that right at the beginning of the war a small but highly- 
qualified deputation from the Royal Institute of British 
os called upon the Director-General of Fortifica- 
tions and Works with particular reference to camp building, 
and warned him of every single evil that the Select Com. 
mittee has since detected and reported. Immediate 
remedies were at that time urged upon the Director- 
General, that use should be made of the existing pro- 
fessional skill of land surveyors, architects and quantity 
surveyors, so that site selection, ion of plans and 
supervision of work and independent costing might be in 
qualified hands, that contractors might execute the work 
under proper conditions and under that supervision to 
which they are normally accustomed. 

The official reply to these proposals was that there was 
no cause for dissatisfaction with the Royal Engineers’ 
control of the matter, and this attitude was adhered to, 
notwithstanding subsequent representations by the Insti- 
tute and by the Building Industries’ National Council. At 
a later stage, when it became obvious that matters had 
got beyond the control of the R.E. personnel—to whom 
no blame must attach, they having been tried beyond 
their powers—a few architects were and a hurried 
SOS sent to the quantity surveyors, with the result that 
the architects were given little or nothing to do and the 
surveyors were put to work which, as.some protested at 
the time, was not within their 

Some of the results of this folly may be seen in the 
Report under discussion in the shape of camps which have 
cost up to as much as five times the original estimate. 

We have dealt with this subject at some length because 
we think—and we believe most people who wish to see the 
war effort furthered will think with us—that the time for 
silence is past. The Government, which set up the Select 
Committee, has the plain duty to consider their findings 
and take such action as will make it impossible for such 
methods—wasteful equally of men, material, money and 
time—ever to be used again. , 

For this reason, while we endorse the Select Committee’s 
recommendation that consultation should take place with 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings over all Government 
building work not of a highly specialised character, we 
would urge the need always to lend a ready ear to those 
properly constituted i and technical bodies 
which have the best interests of the building industry and 
consequently of the country at heart. We cannot afford 
to continue to pay the price of preferring to trust to the 
shortsightedness, however honest, of men unskilled in the 
vital work in hand. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL FROM RATHBONE STREET. 


In spite of present conditions, considerable progress has been made with the 
building of Liverpool Cathedral. The Vestey Tower has now reached an average 
height of 322 feet above St. James’s-road and the walls have tapered to a mere 
16, inches. A final 10 feet, apart from eight pinnacles, remains to bring the tower 
to its full height. Our illustration, which is given by the courtesy of the Cathedral 


Committee, shows the south side, from which a number of houses have gone, 


being part of the City Council’s plan for clearing the area. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Building Zones: An Official Proposal. 

Tue first of a series of meetings de- 
signed to consider proposals for the reor- 
ganisation of the building industry for 
war-time needs was held on March 5 at 
the Ministry of Labour. Lord Reith 
headed representatives of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, and delegates from 
the National Federations were also 
present. 

According to one report, there was 
proposed a plan to stabilise labour in the 
industry, the first step of which would 
be a census of all workers and firms, 
Workers would be givem a guaranteed 
minimum week and arrangements made 
to improve such matters as transport and 
housing. Hostels for operatives working 
away from home will be studied. 

“Another plan which will be con- 
sidered,’ states a report in the Daily 
Telegraph, ‘“‘ would, divide the whole 
country into zones, roughly analogous to 
the twelve regions of the Civil Defence 
system. Special contractors for large- 
scale work, including specialist firms, 
would operate in each zone.” 

We understand from a reliable source 
that while no such plan was discussed at 
the meeting in question, it was hinted by 
a Ministry official that some such plan is 
in fact under consideration. 

If that is indeed so, we consider that 
the building industry should be informed 
of it before it beeomes a fait accompli, 
and we hope that the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings will take an early oppor- 
tunity of making a full statement. 


Waste in Building Camps. 

Tue Prime Minister is to be asked in 
the House of Commons by Sir Waldron 
Smithers ‘‘ Whether, in view of the fifth 
report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, he will immedi- 
ately set up a judicial court of inquiry, at 
which witnesses can give evidence on 
oath, be cross-examined, and parties be’ 
represented by counsel, and with powers 
to inflict punishment on persons found 
guilty of waste, extravagance and dis- 
honesty in the carrying out of Govern- 
ment contracts.” 

The Report is summarised on page 278. 


“Greek London.”’ 

Mr. Hannan (Con., Bilston) suggested 
in the House of Commons on March 5 
that the Fine Art Commission should 
be consulted with a view to rebuilding 
London on the Greek Classical, Italian 
Renaissance and English Georgian models 
rather than in other styles of architec- 
ture. It was stated that the advice of 
the Fine Art Commission would be 
available to local authorities. 


Civil Engineers’ Reconstruction Committee. 
Tue Institution of Civil Engineers is 

setting up a committee to consider prob- 

lems of post-war national development. 


The A.A.S.T.A. on Reconstruction. 

A statement of A.A.S.T.A. policy on 
plans for reconstruction, proposed by the 
Housing Committee of the Association, 
has been issued under the title,. “ What 
of the Future?’ The statement remarks : 
“The technicians’ job is to clarify the 
technical possibjlities so that the people's. 
demands ean become more precise and 
lead to action. It is their job to see that 
health, education, social services and 
general standards of living are main- 
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tained. But the fate of past proposals 
has taught the authors of the Statement 
that their application does not depend on 
whether they are the correct solution of 
the problem, but on economic and poli- 
tical conditions, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to plan with this in mind. The 
building industry must be reorganised for 
social need and not for profit.” 


London Fire Brigade War Pictures. 

A coLLection of paintings, drawings, 
etc., depicting fire-service subjects, which 
have been executed by members of the 
London fire service and brigades within 
the London Region, has been recently 
assembled at the London fire-brigade 
headquarters. Three of the pictures have 
been purchased on behalf of H.M. Govern- 
ment by Sir Kenneth Clark. The pictures 
are now on exhibition in the conference 
hall at the County Hall. The exhibition 
will be reviewed in a future issue. 


Mechanical Engineers: New President. 

Mr. W. A. Sranren, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers: 


An Architect's Will. 

Mr. F. G. M. Cuancettorn, F.R.1.B.A., 
late surviving partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co.—details of 
whose estate were given in our last issue 
—has bequeathed his practice to his assis- 
tant, Mr. S. W. Chappell—“ in recognition 
of long and faithful service.” 


Sheffield Borough Engineer. 
Mr. J. M. Cotte is to be appointed 
City Engineer and Surveyor for Sheffield. 


IN 1916. 


From The Builder, Marcu 10. 

Reconstruction.—Much must be done 
in the way of reconstruction of institu- 
tions and industries after the war, and 
this is certain to involve building, for the 
old order will have changed, giving place 
to new. ... We do not view with com- 
placency the further extension of neigh- 
houring towns towards one another, pro- 
ducing continuous urban districts from 
which there is no easy escape. We would 
rather see the growth of new towns of 
more moderate size laid out on reasonable 
and convenient plans and situated in the 
midst of country districts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Advertising by Architects. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

S1rx,—I am somewhat intrigued by Mr. 
Tatchell’s letter in your last issue under 
the above heading. . 

With regard to the rights and duties of 
the Registration Council, apart from ex- 
press statutory authority, the Registrar 
of the Council, who is a lawyer, appears 
to rely on immunity (presumably based 
on “qualified privilege’’), whilst the 
Chairman of the Council, who is a lay- 
man, takes his stand on common law 
right. 

The disciplinary powers of the Council 
under Section 7 of the Act of 1931 are 


confined to removing the name of a 


person from the Register after the statu- 
tory Discipline Committee has reported 
that that person has been guilty of “ dis- 
graceful conduct.” The Council has no 
general statutory control of the profession 
and no statutory right to formulate or 
enforce a code of professional conduct, 
although I believe the Council has pub- 
lished a code and claims the right or duty 
to enforce it. No one regrets more than 
I do this defect in the Registration Acts. 
Cuarites Woopwarp. 
10, Gray’s Inn-place, W.C.I. 


‘ 
Standardisation of House Building. 
To tue Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—Standardisation of house build- 
ing is a very serious matter, and one 
that should be examined very thoroughly, 
more by the poet and the artist than by 
the council building imspector, whose job 
should end when he has seen tnat the 
best materials are being used and a 
sound sa@aitary installation and good 
foundations have been put in. The 
houses in which the people have to spend 
half their allotted span have a lot to 
do with the education of the peopre’s 
character. 

Standardisation, in mv opinion, ts 
mostly responsible for the war. We in 
this country do not want to be brought 
up as a nation of robots or square heads 
or chromium-plated cocktail-bar enthu- 
sists. My village home is much better 


. artistically and much more soothing to 


the mind that much of this moderniam. 
The architect and the builder have a 
job to do which is as important as the 
schoolmaster’s or the parson’s, and per- 
haps more so. 
Standardisation may be good in factory 


buildings; in houses, decidedly no! 


T. Oaxueyr. 
P.S.—Standardisation of large blocks 
of flats in our cities will, in ten years’ 
time, make them look like smoke-grimed 
barrack blocks, and will cause our Lon- 
don to look like Manchester on a wet 


day. 
“* Waste and Costs.” 

Will “‘ Anon.” kindly send his name 
and address, not for publication? We 
shall then have pleasure in publishing his 
interesting letter.—Ep. 

[Other correspondence is unavoidably 
held over.—Ep.] 


Limit Placed on Australian 

Untm the war ends no building costing 
more than £5,000 may be put up through- 
out Australia. No alterations costing 
more than that amount may be made to 
any existing building without the con- 
sent of the Federal Treasurer, Mr, Arthur 
Fadden. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BUILDING REPAIR 


A LECTURE AT NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, MARCH 3 
By PROFESSOR A. £. RICHARDSON, A.R.A., F.S.A. 


For more than sixty years the repair 
of historic buildings has been made the 
subject of special study. Paradoxical as 
it may appear, it was the “ restoration ” 
of the cathedrals that caused public indig- 
nation and brought reform. As a result, 
considered reparation succeeded -drastic 
reconstruction, and in recent years the 
repair of buildings has reached a: high 
standard. To-day the problem has ‘been 
intensified by the destruction and damage 
of a vast number of historic monuments. 
The question therefore arises—should all 
these works be reinstated? In view of the 
condition of the City Churches, opinion is 
decidedly against rebuilding. But there 
are certain reservations, and these I will 
enumerate. Wren’s contribution of fifty- 
five churches to replace the eighty-seven 
destroyed by the Great Fire endowed 
London with a new skyline. Even to-day 
this skyline is unimpaired, despite the 
activities of bishops, the cupidity of the 
City, and enemy action. Here is some- 
thing worth preserving, the towers and 
spires proclaiming the ancient parishes 
and providing foils to the majestic silhou- 
ette of 8t. Paul’s. It is possible that some 
of these landmarks may yet be destroyed 
by bombardment, but that is outside the 
issue. 

In cases where the body of a church 
has been totally demolished it would be 
absurd to attempt an exact reconstruc- 
tion. Very few architects could recapture 
the spirit of the design and I shudder to 
think of the attempts. But there are 
other cases where churches have received 
damage which is not irreparable, and yet 
others where the. parish church is essen- 
tial. To quote only two—St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-street, which is regarded as the 
““Pressman’s Cathedral,” and St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. In these two instances you 
have a guide to procedure. I hear on 
very good authority that the rebuilding 
of all the City Churches is not contem- 
plated. If this is so, then we should 
demand the retention of the towers and 
the clearance of the sites adjacent to the 
towers as open spaces. It would be 
iniquitous to countenance close building 
for purely financial gain. 

There remains the further question of 
devising new details to fit in with the 
existing. This applies more especially to 
plaster ceilings and woodwork. The 
general principle should be to keep the 
form of the interiors, but not to attempt 
exact reproduction of detail. In the case 
of buildings only partially damaged, the 
repairs should be exact. 

It is not strange that architects devoted 
to contemporary problems of design 
should look upon the repair of -buildings 
as something for the expert. While no 
blame attaches to this attitude, it does 
seem one-sided to ignore a responsibility 
which is primarily an architectural one. 
To-night I propose to give a synopsis of 
methods of repair which are considered 
reasonable. 

Living, as most of us do, in a setting 
of splendid buildings, we are concerned 
with their preservation. When we look 
around we find evidences of care as well 
as signs of neglect. Reflection proves 


that as much artistic ingenuity is needed 
to maintain the character of a building 
as is required to design a new one—build- 
ings are singularly human in their com- 
pound. We do not encourage the falsifica- 
tion of history nor the spoiling of rare 
books, neither do we countenance tamper- 
ing with pictures. But the conventional 
scenery of the streets is at the mercy of 
whim and passing fashion; hence the 
irreparable harm of chance repair and 
alteration. Unfortunately, both Oxford 
and Cambridge have not always venerated 
the heritage which has been handed down 
through the centuries. It is now obvious 
that drastic legislation will be necessary 
to prevent vulgarity and the multiplicity 
of unnecessary stores. Think of the 
future of the Clarendon and tremble for 
Carfax. Do not add to those monuments 
which are tombs of architectural reputa- 
tions. 

In old buildings we encounter a quality 
which even familiarity does not obscure. 
We are surprised by the aptness of the 
craftsmanship; we find the labour of the 
workmen to have been as admirable as 
the form of the structures which still 
resist the mouldering hand of time. What 
is even more pertinent, we find that some 
recent innovations are less satisfactory 
than their designers would have us be- 
lieve. We are finding, too, how rightness 
of design consists in the selection and 
assembling of materials, and _ that, 
although comparisons are odious—nay, 
often impertinent—they prove the neces- 
sity for return to basic principles. When- 
ever the substitute is found to be inferior 
to the original, we are conscious that the 
test of experience has not been followed 
and that we have been deprived of our 
rights. Be this as it may, we must not 
unreasonably await for architects to 
increase their skill, although we cannot 
avoid reminding them of the necessity 
for continued scholarship. ~ Do not 
imagine that I am advocating a revival 
of historical veneers for new buildings; 
on the contrary; but I do appeal for a 
return to those sane principles which the 
great architects of the past comprehended. 

The times in which we live and work 
are serious enough in all conscience. To 
the forces of slow decay and thoughtless 
neglect have been added indiscriminate 
aerial war against national monuments. 
For the first time in our island story our 
cities, towns and hamlets are treated as 





COMING EVENTS 


Friday, March 14. Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association.—Annua] Meet- 
ing. 2.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 18. Housing Centre. 
Luncheon: Mr. Ian Murray Leslie on ‘“‘ The 
Building Industry After the War.” 1 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 18. The Institution of 
Civil Engineers.—‘‘ Aesthetics of Engineer- 
ing Strnctures’’ and “The Design of Flour 
Mills, Granaries, Warehouses and Silos.” 
By Dr. Oscar Faber. 
1,30 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 25. Architectural Associa- 
pope E. pe ob hrs on 
“Geographical Aspects of t lanni 
of England.” 2.15 p.m. ibe 


At Headquarters. 











military objectives. Destruction is rife 
and the toll has been great. I don’t pro- 
pose to specify the extent of the destruc- 
tion or the losses which have been sus- 
tained, but I would remind you that we 
are not in a position to estimate what 
lies ahead. In considering the subject we 
have two divisions: (a) the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings damaged by enemy 
action; (b) the repair of buildings as part 
of general routine. 

The first implies the reparation of a 
building which has been partially 
damaged. The second means that we can 
make a structure sound by renewing or 
replacing parts which are unsound 
through neglect or decay. To be un- 
skilful in either division would be a 
reflection on the wisdom of those respon- 
sible for the buildings and a scathing 
commentary on the practice of architec- 
ture. The philosophy of building repair 
at once assumes pre-eminence. The issue 
is so important that it precludes aphor- 
isms and it is far from my intention to 
indulge in them. 

This is not the time to encourage rival 
architects to take sides or to show pre- 
ference for this or for that. Both time 
and events have proved the neceasity for 
greater vigilance. Thus the elevated 
talk and minor jealousies of opposing 
groups can be dismissed. I propose to 
mention once again those buildings which 
have suffer2d most from bombs. In the 
ease of certain city churches only the 
towers remain, although in other cazes 
the blackened walls are still upstanding 
It may possibly be decidad by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to retain the towers 
as part of the skyline of London, and not 
to rebuild the body of a church. In 
otnear. instances where the damage is not 
considerable the wiser policy would be to 
reconstitute the whole fabric line for line. 
Taking the case of St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, a building that Sir Christopher 
Wren considerad to be one of his best 
churches, I can assure you that nearly 60 
per cent. of this structure stands and can 
be repaired without new facings. The 
procedure so far has been to shore up the 
walls, to remove the valuable woodwork 
and fittings, to support the magnificent 
plaster ceiling, and to protect exposed 
portions from the weather. This work, 
carried out by the ecclesiastical authority, 
is now well forward. 


It is reassuring to know that the 
mediaeval walls of Guildhall, in the City 
of London, are sound. It will not be a 
difficult matter to reconstruct a timber 
roof to replace the Victorian ona. ‘The 
damage to St. Paul’s Cathedral is already 
receiving attention. In, other districts, 
where churches have been partly de- 
stroyed by enemy action the materials 
are being formed into dumps, the stone- 
work carefully sorted, the leadwork 
stored for recasting, the bells salvaged 
and the monuments protected. His 
Majesty’s Minister of Works has gone 
into action with rapidity. Panels 0! 
architects have bean formed in all parts 
of England, and protective measures are 
being taken. It will be obvious that 
great constructive skill will be expected 
of architects: ingenuity combined wit! 
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historical accuracy and intuitive artistry 
are the qualifications. There must be no 
boggling, no nalf measures. The difficulty 
of finding experienced craftsmen must 
be overcome. Lord Reith has already 
stated his views in this regard. 


To those to whom the life works of Sir 
Christopher Wren are of intarest, the re- 
ports of the architect on cathedrals and 
other buildings entrusted to his care will 
be familiar. There is the report on West- 
minster Abbey to Dean Atterbury in 1713 
in which .Wren outlines his method of 
repair. Then we hava the famous report 
on Salisbury Cathedral of 1668. Wren 
recommended a careful watch on all old 
buildings, especiaHy continual plumbing 
of walls out of the vertical, the repair 
vf brok2n beams and others rotten at 
the ends. These reports, in the nature of 
outline specifications, show how Wren’‘s 
mind comprenended works of reparation. 
His task was to hold a structure in poai- 
tion to strangthen its weakness and to 
preserve its character. The result can 
be seen in the stability of some important 
Oxford buildings to-day. 

It is my object not only to suggest 
methods which accord with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings but to 
show how beneficial such methods can be 
to tne life of a building. Since 1877, 
when the Society was founded to oppose 
drastic restorations, considerable pro- 
gress has been made until at this date 
no country in the world holds such a re- 
cord for judicious and skilful work. 


Considerations for Future Repairs. 


No general rules can be laid down; 
each building must be dealt with as the 
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especial case demands. The work must 
not be hurried and cannot be directed 
from an office. It is a highly specialised 
branch of architectura calling for scnolar- 
ship, constructive skill, organising power 
and economy. In fact, economy is one 
of the essentials: “‘ the nicely calculated 
less or more” being apposite. Thz pre- 
liminary work should include a complete 
survey with measured plans, elevations 
and sections. If the work is limited in 
scope sketch drawings of damaged por- 
tiona will suffice. A most important con- 
sideration is to provide temporary sup- 
port for damaged work and shoring dur- 
ing operations. Scaffolding should be of 
the double type; you must never allow 
holes to be cut into walls. The chiaf 
cause of deterioration of walling and 
timber is penetrating damp, defective 
rainwater pipes, eaves gutters and cess 
neads—all are contributory causes. Cast 
iron is to be avoided; lead or copper 
down pipes and heads are best. Care 
should ba taken to provide a water table 
at the base of walls and to see that rain- 
water is taken away from foundations. 
Walls should be examined periodically 
for signs of fractures at the base, for 
bulges and local subsidence. Defects can 
be traced to thrusts, to earth tremors, to 
slip and to faulty foundations. Local 
underpinning will meet certain cases, but 
this must be done under expert guidance. 
The varying nature of walling—namely, 
rubble, dressed stone, brick and timber, 
together with ancient renderings, such as 
external plaster, call for special methods. 
As a general rule, do not remove plaster. 
Examine ironwork set in stone, particu- 
larly stanchions to windows, and provide 
remedies, such as sleeves of lead or copper 
at the ends, etc. Lime mortar is the best 





THE GUILDHALL WALLS SURVIVE. 


Now that the debris is cleared away it 
have survived the second Great Fire of Lond 


seen that the walls of the City’s Guildhall 
ne = Most of the damage sustained was to the 


arts which had no great historic 


roof, which is of comparatively recent origin, and other p von the advice of Sir Giles 


value. A temporary roof of flat pitched steel is to be 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. Our illustration shows part of the 


walls near the Nelson memorial. 


for pointing. Cement should never be em- 
ployed. Six or seven parts of coarse sharp 
clean sand should be mixed with one part 
of lime—ground, slaked or hydrated— 
beaten up with water at the same time. 
Cement mortar develops cracks; it is un- 
sympathetic to stone or brick, 


ed 


and 
hastens decay. The sand must be good . 


clean river or pit sand, washed free of 
clayey deposits. Sugar mixed with 
prevents mortar freezing in winter. ~ 

The repair of timber roofs is a science 
by itself. First there is the necessity for 
a survey. This can only be done from a 
scaffold; “ ladder surveys” are useless. 
The cost of a scaffold floor at a height of 
30 ft. is from £100 to £150. Almost invari- 
ably you will find decayed timbers ; there- 
fore the cost of the scaffold is justified. 
The repair should be structural. It is not 
essential to remove the timbers from their 
position. Look for decay at the ends of 
the beams, in the proximity of tenons and 
mortices, purlins and rafter ends. Iron 
plates should be used sparingly. Carving 
can be hardened, timber can be scraped, 
tabled and strengthened in a seemly 
manner. 


Roof coverings need constant super- 
vision. The public should not be allowed 
access to lead flats or roofs. People are 
prone to carve their initials on lead flats 
and stonework. Tile roofs should be re- 
paired with hand-made tiles of similar 
texture. Where lead coverings have 
slipped, they should be pulled back into 
position and secured by fiat-headed 
wrought-iron nails ; these should have dots 
of solder. Copper nails can be used with 
advantage. In addition tingles or tacks, 
two or three inches wide, rising up be- 
tween the upturned edges of the sheets, 
are necessary. Especial attention should 
be given to bells and bell frames. Do not 
be led away by the blandishments of firms 
who specialise in steel frames. 


Among the many things which need 
attention, glazing is not the least impor- 
tant. As a general rule, old glass should 
be scrupulously preserved. You will find 
craftsmen who repair glazing on the spot. 
This is a matter which needs the personal 
direction of an architect, window by 
window. It is not bad practice to allow 
the craftsmen to work in the church. 
There is one golden rule for architects— 
never entrust to others work that should 
be supervised personally. 


The philosophy of repair, theoretical or 
experimental, comes into action only 
when an architect is confronted with a 
real problem. The public interest does 
not usually advance beyond tite capacity 
to pay for a repair. The chief difficulty i 
for an architect to estimate the cost to a 
nicety. Only experience enables one to 
arrive at an estimate which is just. But 
after the preliminary survey has been 
made, and after a competent builder has 
been consulted, it is not difficult to arrive 
at something near the mark. You will 
be wise, however, to allow at least 15 per 
cent. for contingencies, for when opera- 
tions begin and the work opens up, the 
unexpected is certain to be discovered. 

Ashmole’s manuscripts in this Univer- 
sity of Oxford contain a collection of 
many secrets of the Rosicrucians; one of 
the completest inventions is a “ Recipe 
how to walk invisible.” This 
fancy of science in its infancy might be 
adapted to the repair of buildings. The 
architect who undertakes to repair in- 
visibly is nearer the trne method of 
reparation than he who leaves his impress 
on a venerable building to astonish 
posterity. 
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THE LONDON OF THE FUTURE 


THE BUILDER 


MR. ANSELL’S VIEWS 


Me. W. H. Ansett, M.C., P.R.1.B.A., in 
a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts on March 12 (the Lord Mayor of 
London in the chair), said that he dis- 
sociated himself at once from those who 
would give us a new London. “I want 
a vastly imptoved old London,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ not improved out of recognition, 
but retaining every architectural treasure 
that our fathers have left us, passing 
them on in our turn, together with our 
own contribution which the present un- 
exampled opportunity has made possible. 
London must and shall remain London. 
To her real lovers London shows beauties 
that each sometimes imagines are shown 
to him alone, and, indeed, most of us 
have a particular London of our own, 
though few of us know it as it deserves 
to be known.”’ 


London's Faults. 

What, then, were the faults of London 
which a reformer would wish to change? 
London, it was said, is too big, too un- 
wieldy and shapeless, her streets were quite 
inadequate for present-day traffic, too many 
of her citizens are still condemned to live in 
densely populated slum areas and near-slums, 
she is too .of her natural and 
architectural treasures in that she allows 
them to be jostled and hidden by less worthy 
buildings, cramped and confined by narrow 
streets and traffic ways, and her river, so 
far as the citizens are concerned, is for miles 
on one side or the other almost inaccessible. 

Now that tragic means had brought happy 
ends within the bounds of peasibility. there 
must be no nibbling at quite estimable local 
ameliorations, or even at great schemes 
which dealt only with. traffic, ess of 
the deeper roots of the trouble. To improve 
- isolated slum, to widen a road, to pro- 
vide an open y Sag might be immediate. 
desirable, but be nevertheless the mats 
tinkering. The slum area possibly ought 
not to be a residential but an industrial one, 
the street which now failed to carry; its 
traffic easily might be adequate if the condi- 
tions producing the traffic were replanned, in 
which case the traffic itself might be reduced. 

8 ing on the different. aspects of the 
problem, Mr. Ansell made the following 
points :— 

Stums.—We may happily take it for 
granted that no reconstruction, no bettering 
of traffic conditions, and no improvement of 
civic amenities will be tolerated which do 
not carry with them the entire abolition of 
slum conditions in the poorer residential 
areas, and the provision of healthy, interést- 
ing dwellings. But the abolition of slums 
does not mean merely the building of 
healthy, well designed and equipped houses 
or flats in place of the eolinatil » Verminous, 
badly fitted dwellings which have been 
bombed. Incidentally, I trust we shall not 
stop at those which happen to have been 
bombed, but shall include all .which ought 
to be demolished, even though for the pre- 
sent the Nazis have missed them. 

We should go back and investigate the 
location of the industries of London. There 
are some industries which must remain in 
London; there are many which ought to be 
moved out, as they could be, to places 
nearer to their raw material supplies, more 
onvenient for the disposal of their finished 
products, and healthier for their workers. 
The removal would leave space in London 
for the better planning to come, it would 
take traffic off the streets and so lessen con- 
gestion, it would hand back to the workers, 
those who now take two hours and more 
each day in travelling to and from their 
work, sixty 10-hour days each year in time 
saved It would enable tle industries which, 
judging by what is to be seen from the rail- 


ways, are, many of them, in the most ap- 
palling state of muddle as regards planning, 
to replan themselves on scientific lines. 

The clearance would enable those that re- 
main to tidy up themselves and their sur- 
roundings. With greater spaciousness, 
London might become for many thousands 
what it is already for some—a very pleasant 
place in which to live. 

Tue Port or Lonpon.—The Port of Lon- 
don, so unfortunately hidden from the view 
of its citizens, might surely be brought into 
the open a little more, and our view-points 
of its enthralling business not confined to the 
bridges. 

Lonpox Marxets.—The great markets 
must be so improved in their surroundings 
that their work, too, may be carried on in 
orderly sequence, their necessary traffic un- 
hampered by congestion in narrow streets. 
The decision as to whether the Smithfield, 
Covent Garden and Billingsgate markets are 


. in the right place must be made, and, if it 


is decided that they stay where they are, 
then improved traffic conditions must be pro- 


Trarric.—Nine successive reports on 
traffic and highway development have been 
issued by the Royal Commission and the 
Ministry of Transport. Everyone agrees 
that the colossal waste of time and. money 
caused by traffic delays must be prevented, 
either by diversion to more routes, widening 
of existing routes, or the reduction of the 
volume of traffic, but there is considerable 
disagreement on the detail of the replanning. 
There will still be the need for the main 
great avenues of London. We have two 
great but disappointing roads in the one 
from Shepherd’s Bush to the Mansion House, 
and the north and south road, of which Tot- 
tenham Court-road is a part. The possi- 
bility of turning each of these into a boule- 
vard highway worthy of its importance, such 
aS was recommended in 1905, has come 
nearer, and should not be disregarded. 

A Svecestion ror tHe Crry.—Cheapside 
should be widened and restored to some- 
thing of Chepe’s old width and glory. It 
should remain a shopping street, a new and 
gay street with wide colonnaded pavements. 

ere should be a fine open piazza leading 
from Cheapside to Guildhall in place of the 
present narrow way, and round St. Paul’s 
@ clearance to free the Cathedral from its 
jostling neighbours and provide a Close 
worthy of Wren’s masterpiece. Sooner or 
later the south side of the Churchyard will 
also be opened up, and terraced gardens will 
drop from the Cathedral down to the river 
linking up with an extended embankment, so 
that a view of London’s earliest glory, her 
river, will be obtainable from the transeptal 
steps of St. Paul’s. 

Communtry Angas tn a Crry.—London, for 
reasons connected with its haphazard growth, 
has, almost without taking thought, pro- 
duced main areas of varying character, com- 
munities within the community. The 
perfect plan should preserve and encourage 
these areas and create new ones. The great 
roads should serve them, not govern thém. 

Reptannine Commercian Argas.—In the 
devastated areas of the commercial districts 
greater spaciousness and less traffic conges- 
tion could be secured by a pooling of in- 
terests. The recent combined action of the 
book publishers and distributors following 
the destruction of Paternoster Row suggests 
further developments on similar lines. Sur- 
plus space should go into the streets, and 
not be wasted on the building site itself. 

Tae Surrey Sme.—The London of the 
future, late or soon, will certainly, as a long- 
term age tackle the difficult and thorny 
problem of the railways and the bridges in 
a big way. The Bressey Re now 
looks but coldly on the Charing Cross Bridge 
proposal, but I feel confident that the Lon- 






suggestions may take 4 
century to carry out, but the present need is 
for a plan which shall prevent such inter. 
mediate development as would prejudice the 
final scheme. 

Tue Crry Cuurcnes.—The new spacious. 
ness of London should aim at disclosing 
those architectural beauties which are now 
hidden sometimes in quite unworthy sur- 


roundings. For the most the towers 
and steeples are not re injured, and 


could be repai They are an essential 
part of the London scene, its skyline would 
be a dull thing without them. Taken gway 


and set singly in distant suburbs, they would 
be lonely and forlorn. The London of the 
future must retain Wren’s steeples. 
ARcHITECTURAL TREATMENT.—London must 
be treated as a Royal patient, by the | 
practitioners of the art of fine building, not 
experimented upon irresponsibly. Ephemeral 
styles in architecture are not required, 
here to-day and, unfortunately, not gone to- 
morrow when built in concrete, brick or 
stone. Control in ceremonial streets there 
must be, but there is no need for London 
to go all-over Georgian, and it would be de- 
plorable if freedom in design were fettered. 
The construction of tha London of the 
future will be scientific and fire-resisting; no. 
timber roofs or floors will be permitted ; steel 
and concrete or other fire-resisting materials 
will be universal. Portland stone and brick- 
work will still be available for our outer walls. 


Planning Authority. 

How, then, can the improved London be 
brought into being? The r ling, inter- — 
fering as it must with many existing indi- 
vidual rights, cannot be done without legis- 
lation, giving to some or ae 

wers beyond those possessed by any town 
nme or local authority to-day, elthoosh 
the co-operation of such will be demanded. 

The Prime Minister, when speaking on Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood’s appointment, said the 
steps indispensable to take in reconstruction 
‘could be far larger and taken far more 
smoothly if they were made with something 
of the same kind of national unity as had 
been achieved under the pressure of the pre- 
sent struggle for life.’’ Is this too much to 
hope for?. What could we not achieve if the 
stupendous energy now being spent in the 
war effort were switched over to reconstruc- 
tion with national unity. The controllers of 
our finance have, by some system entirely 
beyond my comprehension, built up 4 
method of producing and apparently paying 
for arms. If the country can produce the 
building material and the skilled men, finance 
will not be ax insuperable obstacle. 

In conclusion Mr. Ansell said ; “‘ The re- 
building of the devastated areas of London 
must not be ager merely as a great en- 
gineering job like driving a transcontinerta! 
canal or creating g¢ harbour works. [ 
aauld. daplaos te. tote: hated Goad 4 * 
single contractor, however vast his organisa- 


tion. There should be for many 
architects, many builders, © and small, 
and all the resources of the building industry 
in this great human building effort. Pre- 


liminary plans should be prepared so that the 
factories, which are now making war machines, 
could switch over at once to the fabrication 
of well-designed standardised units to be used 
particularly for rapid construction of housing 
areas. But this goes perhaps beyond the 
scope of Londor, and becomes a national 
problem.”’ 


War-Time Building Practice. : 

The current article in Mr. R. Cotterell 
Butler's seri ing with Emergency Shop= 
—is on page 275. 
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THE SOUTH (ENTRANCE) FRONT. .. 


BROMLEY MUNICIPAL OFFICES EXTENSION 


MR. C. COWLES-VOYSEY, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


GENERAL AND Srire.—Extensions have been made 
to the existing municipal offices by the addition of an 
independent block to the south connected by covered 
way. The entrance to the new building is on the centre 
line in Widmore-road. Its floor area is approximately 
equal to the old building and contains offices for the 
Borough Engineer’s Department (4,000 sq. ft.) and the 
Medical Officer of Health (3,000 sq. ft.) on the ground 
floor. A new council chamber for 40 members is on a 
mezzanine floor approached from the main stairs, and 
a suite of committee rooms, a Mayor’s parlour and other 
members’ rooms are on the first floor. Adjoining the 
Council suite are the offices for the Town Clerk’s Depart- 
ment (3,300 sq. ft.). The old building is allocated to 
the departments of the Borough Treasurer and the 
Education Officer. A gallery in the Council Chamber, 
having independent staircase approach, is provided 
for the public, with accommodation for 50 people. A 
car park and bicycle shelter is placed in the rear of the 
new building and a basement contains storage and 
strong-room accommodation. oe 

CONSTRUCTION AND FINISHES.—The new building, 
having basement, ground and first floors, fotlows the 
old building in its main lines and general design. A 


reinforced-concrete frame has been employed, with 
cavity brick curtain walls and fire-resisting floors and 
staircases also of reinforced concrete. Light steel 
trusses carry the pitched roofs, which are covered with 
Westmorland slates. Flat roofs are covered with 
asphalt, and the external walls are faced with sand- 
faced, hand-made bricks with stone dressings. The 
windows are double-hung sashes, painted white. 

Services.—Heating is by means of gravity-fed coke- 
fired boilers and a low-pressure hot-water system. An 
air-conditioning plant is provided for the council 
chamber and committee rooms. 


The general contractors were Messrs. G. E. Wallis & 
Sons, Ltd. Sub-contractors and suppliers included :— 
Grierson, Ltd., electrical installation; Young, Austen & 
Young, Ltd., heating, hot water and ventilating ; Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., structural steelwork; Pontifex and 
Emanuel, sanitary fittings ; Stoner & Saunders, Ltd., cast 
lead rainwater pipes ; J. & E. Hall, Ltd., ash hoist ; Luxfer, 
Ltd., skylights, laylights and patent glazing; Haywards, 
Ltd., iron staircase; W. Bainbridge Ltd., 
balustrading; Bratt, Colbran & Co., Ltd., fireplaces ; 
Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., strong-room doors and ventilators; 
G. H. Turner, Ltd., electric fires; Constructors, Litd.. 
cycle parks; Dictograph Telephones, Ltd., internal tele- 
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THE COMMITTEE ROOMS. Below: STAIRCASE FROM MAIN ENTRANCE. 


BROMLEY MUNICIPAL OFFICES EXTENSION. MR. C. COWLES-VOYSEY, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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berts, i j i i J. P. White & Sons, Ltd. 
; Ro Adlard & Co., Ltd., roof slating and Larkins, lightning conductors ; ; ; 
Solent teal tation Art Pavements and Decorations, special joinery and furniture ; Yannedis & Co., Ltd., door 
Ltd., Ancaster stonework; Eric _— Joseph furniture ; Mrs. Anne Brandon-Jones, gen ge a 

i carving in stone; Ma Acoustics, » acoustic ; ‘ 
Aree Merryteather & Sons, Ltd., fire hydrants ; W. light fittings; Gillett & Johnston, Ltd., clocks. 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. Below: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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THE BATH INTERIOR, LOOKING TOWARDS DIVING STAGE. 






SWIMMING BATH, TRENT COLLEGE 
MR. R. FIELDING DODD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. Below: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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SWIMMING BATH, TRENT COLLEGE. 


The Ikin Swimming Bath, Trent College, Long Eaton, 
Notti hire, is unusual in its construction in that the 
bulk of the water is retained within reinforced concrete 
walls, standing above ground level. Such construction 
was made necessary by the comparatively shallow depth of 
the public drain in the Derby-road, into which the bath 
water has to be emptied. The pond is lined throughout in 
white glazed tiles, while the surround is paved in grooved 
non-slip tiles of a pleasing buff colour. The entrance hall 
and changing-room are paved in plain tiles of a similar 
colour with a margin and skirting picked out in black. 

The dimensions of the pond are 75 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide; the water depth ranges from 3 ft. to 8 ft.—all 
depths being clearly marked on the bath side just above 

the water level, while red ‘‘ danger ”’ lines 
have been inserted on the bath floor as a 
further indication of water depth. A 
l-metre swimming board and a diving plat- 
form giving three diving heights with a 
maximum of 2} metres are installed. A 
detail of this platform, which is constructed 
in galvanised iron tubing of 1} in. internal 
diameter, is given on this page. 

The filtration plant is designed to give one 
complete change of water every eight hours, 
and its action ensures a steady flow of water 
from the shallow end to the deep, the water 
being sucked out at floor level of bath while 
all surface deposit is carried away in the 
scum channel at the deep end. 

The exterior of the building has been 
treated in a broad simple manner, and is 
erected around a steel frame with brick 
infilling and casings. The interior is lined 
with sand-lime bricks, while the specially 
designed roof trusses are ceiled with an 
insulating board to minimise condensation. 
The heating system has been given special 
attention from this point of view, being 
designed to keep the temperature of the 
bath hall slightly above that of the water. 

The entrance to the building is by a broad 
flight of stone steps leading into an entrance 
hall anc changing-room. The approach to 
the bath from the changing-room follows 
the accepted modern practice, necessitating 
the use of a foot-bath before entering the 


~~ Ete | ee bath hall. A double compartment shower- 

i ” bath is installed, having hot and cold water 

™ , connections. The boiler house and filtration 

ae A room are situated beneath the entrance hall 

and changing-room. The cost of the whole 

ISOMETRIC DETAIL OF DIVING STAGE. Below: ELEVATIONS TO BATH. job was approximately £5,000. The archi- 
tect is Mr. R. Fielding Dodd, F.R.1.B.A., 

of Oxford. Firms associated with the work 
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WAR-TIME BUILDING PRACTICE 


By R. Cotterell Butler, A.R.I.B.A. 






45.—PROVISIONAL BUILDING. 
2.—EMERGENCY SHOPS. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SHOP TYPES. 


For emergency purposes the accommodation requirements 
of a retail organisation must be largely determined by the 
character of goods to be sold rather than by specific local 
fashions or personal preferences. In the previous article of 
this series it was pointed out that the bulk-ratio of the 
yoods to be sold not only affected accommodation require- 
ments, but in addition largely governed the practicability 
or otherwise of evolving standardised emergency shops 
economically. 

Obviously, the production and erection of tobacco kiosks 
to serve a unit population is a much easier and less ex- 
pensive proposition than to provide the same population 
with, say, fresh vegetables or bread, since the difference in 
bulk ratio between the tobacco required and fresh vegetables 
consumed will be considerable. 

The diagram illustrated on page 198 of The Builder for 
February 21 cannot be considered more than a very em- 
pirical assessment of relative bulk ratios, but it does give a 
good indication of the more extreme cases. Accommodation 
classification may therefore be approached from the bulk 
nature of goods sold, but in addition it is necessary to 
take into consideration the perishability or permanence of 
stocks. 

The more bulky food materials are usually the more 
perishable, and consequently smaller stocks are held of 
these goods than those which may be stored indefinitely. 
This is fortunate, since it tends to offset in some cases the 
increase in storage space demanded for the more bulky 
goods. 

The classification of trades indicated in Diagram 2 (page 
199) sub-divided the more usually considered essential 
trades into five groups determined by the considerations 
discussed above. From one point of view it might be 
argued that for war-time purposes a simple single cell unit 
could be made to serve the requirements of every trade 
sufficiently well for emergency conditions. Similarly, from 


the opposite standpoint, it might be suggested that sufficient 
differences exist between the requirements of the fishmonger’s 
and the baker's shop to justify two types of emergency 
structure rather than one. However, it is reasonable to 
assume that neither of these two extremes is likely best to 
meet the present requirements, since it is neither reasonable 
that the requirements of the radio repair shop and the 
butcher's shop should be considered sufficiently similar not 
to justify a difference in accommodation, nor that every 
trade requires essentially different provision. 


PRACTICABLE STANDARDISATION. 

The five groups in Diagram 2 are primarily a classification 
based upon type rather than structural requirement or 
extent of accommodation necessary. For purely practical 
purposes it is probable that three structural types—available 
in two accommodation sizes—would best meet the require- 
ments of the problem. Fittings and equipment would 
necessarily be interchangeable to a considerable extent. 

These three structural types may be as follows : 

(1) Open-front type (corresponding to type 1.  Dia- 
gram I.) 

(2) Closed front type (corresponding to type 2, type 3, 
type 4, and the shop section of type 5). 

(3) Store unit (corresponding to the store unit in type 
”). 

Suitable sizes and a general impression of these types are 
indicated in Diagrams 3 and 4 (this issue), from which a 
typical structural sub-division may be inferred.* 

Since it is suggested that the grid basis of the system be 
standardised throughout, wall and other elements would 
be interchangeable and a wide variety of accommodation 
types would be available from a minimum of structural 
elements. An example of possible combinations is illustrated 
in Diagram 5. 


* Store Unit not illustrated, simple 3 by 4 rectangle. 
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Diagram 3.—A,Typical Basic Standardised Cell for Emergency Shops. 
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Diagram 4.—-Another Typical Standardised Cell for Emergency Shops. 


APPLICATION OF A SYSTEM OF STANDARDISATION. 


Accepting for the moment the system of standardisation 
outlined above, the practicability of using this to meet the 
requirements of the trade types summarised in Diagram 1 
may be examined. 

FISHMONGER AND BUTCHER.-[n peace-time, both these 
trades may frequently be found to employ the open-front 
type of shop. The reason for this is probably that of 
ventilating adequately the goods sold. Although modern 
refrigeration. methods have to a large extent rendered this 
technique obsolete, and, furthermore, the danger of dust 
contamination is always present with the open type, never- 
theless the open unit with shutters would seem to be a 
reasonable proposition for emergency purposes. 

In both cases, and particularly in that of the butcher's 
shop, the stock held must be expected to be small in war- 
time. A self-contained refrigerator should be found satis- 
factory for such long storage as may be necessary. The 
single element unit would be likely to be adequate in most 
cases, but where a much larger type has to be replaced, a 
double unit (sketch 5a) is quite practicable. 

FRUITERER. GREENGROCER.—-Both these trades may 
operate satisfactorily with the open-type shopfront. Where 
districts are served regularly there should be no need for 
the provision of a store unit, but occasionally an arrangement 
similar to sketch 5e may be necessary. Generally, storage 
and display facilities may be combined, the display counter 
acting as a store, and storage racks at the back of a shop 
acting partly as display. 

DAIRY, BAKER (shop only in both cases).—-The type of shop 
most frequently used to display dairy produce is in 
many respects a hybrid type, inasmuch as while an open- 
type of shop is usually adopted, it is generally glazed 
throughout. For emergency purposes it is probable that 
the best solution would be to employ the standardised open 
type with semi-permanent glazing. It is possible to use the 
closed shop arrangement for the sale of bread and cakes, but 
the use of the baker's tray is customary and an arrangement 
of the open type with permanent glazing is likely to be most 
satisfactory. Additional store space should not be necessary 
in either of the above cases. 

DRUG STORE, TOBACCONIST AND CONFECTIONER— Both 


these trades function well with a closed, countered type of 


shop. and certainly for war-time purposes additional storage 
space will be unnecessary. Care should be taken to arrange 


for adequate space on either the shopkeeper or customer 
side of the counter for unpacking goods. 

STATIONER, NEWSAGENT, CLOTHIER.-The closed, counter- 
type shop works equally satisfactorily for both these trades, 
but a most important consideration is the amount of storage 
space which should be allocated. 

The stationer and newsagent stock a variety of goods 
which vary considerably in bulk, and it is not possible to 
pre-determine the exact type of accommodation required 
in any one case. Usually, a double-shop arrangement 
(sketch 5b) rather than a shop-and-store scheme will be best 
where the more “ fancy ”’ types of goods are to be sold, and 
where a shop retailing to local tradespeople is required the 
shop-and-store will be better. 

Generally, the considerations affecting the clothier are 
much the same as above, but it may sometimes be necessary 
to use both the double-shop arrangement as well as a single 
or double store. 

SHOES, HAIRDRESSING.The similarity between these 
two trades lies in the fact that in both a more or less open 
internal arrangement is used. There is no disadvantage in 
employing the standardised closed-type shop without 
counter, and providing in the shoe shop storage space on 
all walls, and in the hairdressing shop about two barber's 
chairs. 

No store unit is likely to be required in either case, pro- 
vision for larger types being made by doubling the shop 
element. 

SHOE, RADIO, CLOCK REPAIR. Accommodation for each 
of these three important local services may be provided by 
a single unit of the closed type, with a suitable internal 
counter arrangement. This may consist of a short simple 
counter, arranged just inside the doorway, the back or 
side opposite the counter being used for store racks, and the 
remainder of the unit as a workroom. No special store unit 
should be necessary in any case. 

DISPENSARY.-A dispensary (as opposed to a chemist- 
dispensary or simple drug store) may be a reasonable re- 
placement for a full chemist’s shop, since there may be in the 
district sufficient drug stores or other chemists to make a 
complete shop unnecessary, but at the same time it may be 
undesirable to lose the dispensing facilities entirely. 

A plan arrangement consisting of a closed shop unit with 
short counter and waiting space screened from the work 
space should be sufficient. 
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GROCER, GENERAL STORE-Both these trades primarily 
handle dry goods, and are likely to require considerable 
torage space. Single or double-shop elements of the 
ed type should be satisfactory, with the probable 
uidition of one or more store units. Alternatively, where 
only a limited area has to be served, yet owing to supply 
vrangements considerable stocks must be held, it will be 
Letter to use a single-shop unit and expand the storage space 
hy increasing the number of store elements. 
cHemist.—A large chemist’s shop would involve the 
ise of a closed-type shop, storage unit or units, and dis- 
pensary (sketch 5f). While in practice this may some- 
times be necessary, it may generally be expected to be 
-ufficient to provide a shop and dispensary, only storage 
space being taken out of one or both of these units. 
HARDWARE, FURNISHING.-While under war conditions 
both these trades must be considered essential, particularly 
for replacement purposes, the bulk of the goods, and the 
long-term holding of stocks—together with the general variety 
of equipment stocked—are likely to involve so much space 
that it may frequently be considered more reasonable to 
adapt existing premises rather than use a new structure. 
Where accommodation must be provided by new struc- 
tures a considerable section of each unit may be storage, 
and a short counter for the hardware stores, and if necessary 
none at all in the case of the furnishers, is all that should 
he required. 


GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS. 


Beyond the consideration relating to specific types of 
shop, discussed already, some general points require mention. 
Some of these will be dealt with more fully under a section 
devoted to constructional aspects. 

WINDOWS AND GLAZING GENERALLY.—The use of more 
than an essential minimum of glazing of any kind should 
be avoided, both to prevent thermal losses and to minimise 
blast danger. While special and synthetic glasses are 
available and offer a much higher degree of protection than 
do normal plate glass, nevertheless their use as against 
eliminating glazing wherever practicable cannot be con- 
sidered an economy. 
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Much of the glazing used in shop design is primarily for 
display purposes, and this can pa Bi easily be foregone 
under war conditions. 

sicns.—Since all the buildings discussed are essentially 
replacement ones, and provisionally erected to replace 
previously essential parts of a social scheme, the element 
of advertising does not enter into the question to any 
appreciable extent. It would, perhaps, be desirable for 
esthetic reasons, as well as for the benefit of strangers in 
the district, to indicate clearly and attractively the type 
of goods sold, and—less important—the name of the 
proprietor. 

An excellent opportunity exists here for educating people's 
taste in the appreciation of good lettering, and good lettering 
by no means involves high expenditure. Where shops are 
to remain open after black-out time it is essential to provide 
some indication of the fact, probably by obscured light. 

BLACKOUT AND PROTECTION GENERALLY.—It would seem 
that the principle of closing shops at or just before the 
black-out period is one which will ultimately be universally 
adopted. Elaborate black-out arrangements are therefore 
unnecessary. 

Simple shutters—used anyway at night to protect goods 
from blast—should be adequate for obscuring such lights as 
may be necessary after closing time for stocktaking or clear- 
ing-up purposes. 

Where prefabricated light-structures are to be used, 
personnel protection should be related to some form of 
communal protection. 

SERVICES—HEAT, LIGHT, VENTILATION, SANITATION.— Elaborate 
services cannot be considered practicable in the cir- 
cumstances, and communal sanitation units serving a 
group of emergency shops would be the most reasonable 
proposition. Natural ventilation, augmented occasionally 
by simple inexpensive fan ventilators, must also be con- 
sidered all that is possible. Heating and lighting may most 
satisfactorily be provided by an electric installation which 
could be of a standardised type, as readily available as the 
remainder of the structure. 

(To be continued.) 
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Diagram 5.—Emergency Shops : Typical Combinations of Basic Cells. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MILITIA CAMPS 


SELECT COMMITTEE’S CRITICISMS 


SYRINGENT criticisms of the War De- 
partments methods of contracting-cut 
astruction and supervision of Govern- 
nt militia camps are contained in the 
hh Report for the session 1940-41 (the 
Mth in the series) of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure (H.M 
Stationery Office, 2d. net). 

As a result of their investigations, the 
iollowing recommendations are made 

(1) Cost plus contracts should not be 
made except in minor cases of extreme 
urgency. (Paragraphs 4 and 5.) 

(2) Consultation should take place with 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings over 
all Government building contracts not 
of a highly specialised character. (Para- 
graph 6.) 

(3) There should be as little revision 
7 contracts as possible, and departments 
should state their requirements accu- 
rately and fully in order to achieve speed 
and economy. in construction. (Para- 
graph 13.) 

(4) Greater care should be taken to 
avoid the use of unnecessarily expensive 
When contractors and sur- 
eyors agree that modifications may 
possibly lead to economy their recommen- 
considered expedi- 


materials 


dations should be 
tiously by the responsible authorities of 
the department. (Paragraph 14.) 

(5) Supervision of work should be more 
thorough and the rates of pay to the 
supervisory ataff should he reconsidered. 
(Paragraphs 17 to 19.) 

(6) Care should be taken in the selee- 
tion of sites for camps in order to avoid 
change of layout, and more consideration 
given to the desirabliity of alternative 
sites, (Paragraph 20.) 

(7) Full advantage should be taken 
the relaxation of the normal precedure in 
with building contracts for 
dis- 


of 


connection 
minor but urgent works in isolated 
tricts. (Paragraph 22.) 

(8) Inquiries should be initiated and 
srrangements should be made for the 
nterchange of information between de- 
partments as to their requirements prior 
23.) 


the selection of sites. (Paragraph 2 


Questions of Labour and Supervision. 

In the body of the Report the question of 
labour is also examined (paragraphs 15 and 
16). It is stated that the investigating sub- 
ommittee received information alleging that 
men “‘ who were entirely unsuited or unequal 
to the work in question were employed by 
contractors. That a number of men of this 
description were to be found working on the 
sites is admitted. It was stressed in evi- 
dence, however, that the number of really 
iseless men taken on was never great. 
Where, as in the case of the militia camps. 
the work was intended to serve a temporary 
purpose only, the standard of workmanship 
was of less importance, and this incentive to 

se supervision was lacking. In such condi 

ms the ** cost plus’’ form of contract, which 
itself may lead to slackness of supervision, 
as particularly inappropriate. 

The Report also deals with the qualities 
of supervisors (paragraphs 18 and 19). It is 
“ Great difficulties have been encoun- 
ered in procuring supervisory staff of a 
sufficiently high standard at the rate of pay 
ffered. In the higher grades the expansion 
could be met by calling upon retired officers 
of experience, but in the lower grades 
recruitment from civil life was the only 

open, and this recruitment has had to 
place in the open market, in an un- 


siated 


favourable field, and was further aggravated 
by the offer of wages far below the market 
rate. Early in October, 1940, the War Office 
suthorised the engagement, as a special tem 
porary measure for defence works and hutted 
accommodation, of clerks of works at £8 per 
week, in order to allow the authorities to 
enter the open market on reasonable terms 
This was a step in the right direction, but 
the two items of the general programme in 
respect of which it applied have now passed 
their peak. Moreover, there is on the one 
hand a marked disinclination on the part of 
suitable men to accept posts on a weekly 
basis. while on the other the payment of a 
higher rate to new appointments has natur 
illy caused discontent among existing clerks 
of works, a number of whom have worked 
well for many months and have reached o1 
are m process of reaching a standard at 
which they are valuable workers. 

‘A Committee was set up last year by the 
War Office with the following terms of refen 
ence : ‘to advise the Army Council on build 
ing questions including the placing of works 
contracts and the supervision of works in 
progress.” This Committee has already 
recommended increases of pay to clerks of 
works and other similar reforms, and the 
Sub-Committee suggest that these recommen 
dations be implemented at an early date.”’ 

Reasons for excessive cost are given in 
paragraph 21: ‘* The great increases in cost 
may he attributed to three causes—the 
failure to include certain essential works in 
the original estimates, policy changes affect 
ing the number of men and the type of 
equipment to be accommodated, and the 
failure to survey the sites before the esti- 
mates were prepared. The Sub-Committee 
have not found it possible to obtain evidence 
upon which any allocation could be made be- 
tween these factors. Works which were 
overlooked in the original estimates include 
such items as additional camp buildings; 
contractors’ buildings taken over by the mili- 
tary authorities; extra foundatiotis and level- 
ling, etc.; internal work; garages and petrol 
tanks; sewage works; main roads and 
bridges; water storage tanks and mains: 
passive air-defence works; other camp se? 
vices (incinerators, street lighting, police and 
fire services, etc.); and the preparation of 
plans. Nor does it appear that a reasonable 
margin for contingencies was allowed for. . . . 
At one camp, for instance, the cost of garages 
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was found to amount to little less than the 
total original estimate for the camp. The 
Sub-Committee, however, are of opinion that 
all expenditure on additional work cannot be 
covered by this explanation, but that much 
work which should have been known to be 
essential in the construction of camps was 
overlooked when the estimates were being 
drawn up. They consider that the introduc 
tion of estimates which’ bear such small 
relation to the final costs and which fail to 
allow for contingencies which any person 
experienced in building would have included, 
is a dangerous departure from precedent. 
Such extensive changes and additions as the 
final costs reveal resulted in delay and in 
creased expenditure, and made the checking 
of waste an almost impossible task. The 
factor of urgency has repeatedly been 
stressed by War Office witnesses, but the 
Sub-Committee are convinced that no great 
foresight was required to show that the 
methods adopted were not likely to secur 
«ther rapid completion or economy.”’ 


Conclusions. 

The Report reaches the following conclu 
sions : The primary cause of the waste which 
eccurred in connection with the militia 
camps was the shortness of the time ayail- 
able for their construction and completion. 
But even so, had certain steps been taken, 
diminution of this waste would have been 
possible. For iustance, more preliminary 
work could have been done in anticipation 
of the decision to build these camps, a deci 
sion which must have loomed as a possibility 
—to put it no higher—for some time before 
it) was actually taken. Any money so spent 
on the consideration of possible sites, pre- 
liminary plans and layout of camps and even 
on detailed drawings of huts, consideration 
of materials, fitments, etc., as events have 
turned out would have been saved many 
times over. Apart from this, it should have 
been realised at once that the camp problems 
involved were primarily surveying, architec- 
tural, building, and supervisory rather than 
purely military problems. Constructional 
work of this magnitude calls for experience 
and knowledge of a different order from that 
required for work of a somewhat similar 
nature—but on a far smaller scale—which 
had been ordinarily dealt with by the 
War Department. In the Sub-Committee’s 
view it was not wise for the Depart 
ment to have attempted to saddle its 
existing organisation—even suitably enlarged 
—with a task so far removed from their 
ordinary experience; but to have sought the 
most competent civilian advice available and 
to have appointed suitable men, well used to 
constructional work on such a scale to carry 
it out. The Sub-Committee wish to state 
that this is not intended as a criticism of 
the many competent officers of the Depart- 
ment, for they undoubtedly worked hard and 
did their best in the most difficult task 
allotted to them. They desire, however, to 
place their opinion on record because a matte: 
of principle is involved. There should have 
been a greater readiness on the part of the 
War Office authorities in war time to call in 
outside persons of the right kind of experi- 
ence to deal with special problems. The Sub- 
Committee recognise that this has been and 
is now being done in certain branches of the 
War Office work; and had this policy been 
adopted at the start of the militia camps a 
considerable saving of public money would 
have resulted, 

The Report carries an Appendix, based on 
a statement which was supplied to the Sub- 
Committee by the Resident Surveyor con- 
cerned, showing work for which no provision 
was made. in May, 1939, and the increase in 
cost over the estimate in the case of a group 
of five militia camps (referred to as Camps 
A-E) in the Southern Command. 

From these figares it may be seen that the 
final cost at the five camps, which may be 
taken as typical examples. varied from about 
two and a half times to nearly five times the 
estimate. 
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MR. R. FITZMAURICE, B.Sc., 


R. Firzmaurice, B.Sc., of the 
ng Research Station, in a paper 
wfore the Institution of Engineers 
Shipbuilders in Scotland on March 
| that war-time building presented 
iliarly difficult problems for the de- 
r, since a number of factors unknown 
peace time became of the utmost im- 
tance. Those factors tended to impose 
nflicting requirements, and the resolu- 
f a given problem called for a good 
f care and thought to ensure that 
of the factors had been overlooked. 
The Building Research Board was re- 
sted by the Works and Buildings 
Priority Sub-committee to take as a first 
isk during the war the solution of prob- 
ems of building created by the changed 
position of supplies of building materials. 
\ special committee was appointed by the 
Board in March, 1940, and the work e¢ar- 
ried out as a result was being summarised 
in a series of publications known as the 
Wartime Building Bulletins, published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. As might be 
expected, the most important part of that 
work had arisen in connection with fac- 
tory buildings for the production of muni- 
tions of war’ and other vital commodities. 
The first task undertaken was a study of 
methods of factory construction suitable 
for war-time conditions. 


Factory Erection. 

The suitability of a factory for the produc- 
tion of a particular product was a problem 
differing in no way from peace-time prac- 
tice. One point, however, was worthy of 
mention. There had been a tendency in re- 
cent years to design factories in a very 
grandiose manner, with elaborate elevations 
fronting on main thoroughfares and with vast 
clear spaces in the shops: It would be real- 
ised that the war-time factory must be shorn 
of embellishment, for every single brick and 
ton of steel must be used to maximum advan- 
tage. It would be shown that large clear 
spaces had their disadvantages in that big 
spans needed more steel than smaller ones 
(see Table I), and the damage due to the 
explosion of a bomb might be more wide- 
spread. Consequently, the architect or engi- 
neer should be at pains to ascertain the 
genuine requirements of the works manage- 
ment in respect of maximum clear spans, but 
should exercise a restraining influence where 
the technical needs for such spans could not 
be shown to be paramount. ‘‘ The whole 
problem here,”’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ turns on 
using to the maximum advantage such 
materials and labour as are available at the 


time It is wrong to allow a prejudice in 
favour of one particular type of structure 
to impose it on a project when the conditions 


ire unfavourable.’’ 


Economy in Materials and Labour. 
War introduced many difficulties in the 
of building materials and labour to 
ile them. So far as the building carcase 
concerned, the materials which had to be 
were steel, timber, cement and 
cks—steel and cement because there were 
nv needs for them in war time, and 
ber because our normal sources of supply 
he Baltic were closed to us and ship- 
pace was needed for other commodi- 
Some notes on the directions in which 
ies had been made might be of in- 


shanded 


wy in Use or Sreevr.—There are 
vays of setting out to find the most 
il method of covering a given build- 
A group of leading structural 
designers had assembled a series of 
structural steelwork for single- 
tories; these were tabulated and re- 
d the less economical rejected. The 


tion, for roof spans of 22, 33, 40, 
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WAR-TIME BUILDING 


ON PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


55, 77 and 110 ft., was then again reviewed 
critically and designed to close limits with the 
additional aid of a small committee of engl- 
neers having special experience in this work, 
and the results were made available in War- 
time Building Bulletins Nos. 1, 4 and 10. The 
designs had recently been reviewed to incor- 
porate the results of experience of actual air 
attack and were available to any individual 
or firm who was interested. The investiga- 
tion had shown the importance of the 
economy which could be got by making use 
of continuity to keep bending moments to a 
minimum. This had been applied fully to ail 
beams. Structural continuity also contri- 
buted materially to resistance to effects of 
bomb explosions. 

To use reinforced concrete construction was 
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steel and could be used almost entirely in 
tension. Moreover, the depth of beams could 
often be adjusted to conform to the bending 
moments, with a further economy in the use 
of steel. Some typical structures had been 
designed, suitable in dormitory hutting and 
temporary ital accommodation, as well as 
single-storey factories. Arch structures in 
reinforced concrete represented a still further 
move towards the ultimate economy in steel, 
since the arch involved mainly com ive 
forces, and bending moments could kept 
small. 

The use of reinforced concrete in war time 
was made somewhat more difficult by the 
need to economise in timber for shuttering. 
It had been found, however, that by keep- 
ing structures simple and repetitive, and by 
designing in terms of specific, recoverable 
systems of shuttering, that the waste of 
timber could be kept very small indeed. 
That and other aspects of reinforced con- 
erete construction were discussed in War- 


Tasie I. 


] 


Bay Ib, per sq. ft. 


3 
Where larger spans are 
necessary, > of merit 
based on ratio Weight of 


2 
Weight of 
Steel, 


Type of dimension of covered steel/Maximum hay 
Construction. ft. area. dimension. 

Reinforced concrete arch aa 20-140 0-45 0-3* 
Reinforced concrete beam and slab 19-40 1.1-3.7 6-11" 
Steel trusses on R.S. valley joists ( Bul- 

letin No. 1, Type B) ... WA gee 22-40 5.6-6.1 14-22 
Steel trusses on steel lattice girders 

(Bulletin No.1, Type C) _... rt 55-110 7-8 7-13 
Reinforced concrete slab on R.S. joist 

main and secondary beams (Bulletin 

No. 1, Type A) ‘i ha st 27-40 8-8.7 22-26* 
Concrete slab on steel arc ne vith 160 32 20* 


Note.—In Columns 2 and 3 the lower values represent the greater economy in steel. 
* These types offer protection against the small incendiary bomb up to Ministry of Home Security 


standards. 


an obvious method of economising in the use 
of steel, since the major part of the compres- 
sive load was carried by the coricrete, and 
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time Building Bulletins Nos. 3 and 5. It 
was evident that nearly all the shuttering 
difficulties could be resolved by close co- 
operation between the designer and the 
contractor. It would be evident that 
economy in shuttering must be related to 
the time allowed to elapse before its re- 
moval. Recommendations had been made 
for minimam periods to be allowed for 
stripping of shuttering and formwork. 


Economy IN Cement.—The demand for 
cement tended to be a seasonable one. 
Generally speaking, great quantities of 


cement were used in roads, paved areas, 
runways and solid concrete floors in fae- 
tories. Tarmacadam could be substituted 
when necessary for concrete for roadways 
and paved areas out of doors, and recom- 
mended specifications were given in War- 
time Building Bulletin No. 9. For con- 
crete floors in huts, offices, factories, etc., 
it was considered that the thickness of con- 
crete floors could in many instances be re- 
duced without any serious loss of efficiency. 
and that at any rate the floor thickness 
might well be related with the ground con- 
dition on the site and with the type of ser- 
vice to which floors would be subjected. 

Economy IN TiMber.—Mention had 
already been made of the investigations into 
economy in the use of timber in shuttering 
and formwork for concrete construction. 
“The practical recommendation,” said the 
lecturer, “is to keep the saw away as far 
as possible and to go easy with skew- 
nailing. The designer must work out his 
scheme so that this can be done, for the 
problem with shuttering is simply a ques- 
tion of using foresight to avoid sheer, un- 
necessary waste.” 

In other structures, however, there were 
great opportunities for economy in the use 
of timber, for habit and custom had been 
almost the only criteria for the use of 
timber in the past. There was no reason 
why timber structures should not be made 
the subject of sound engineering design 
just as much as any other structures, and 
when this was done remarkable results 
could be obtained. Timber quantities for 
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CONSTRUCTION 


THE BUILDER 





OF MILITIA CAMPS 


SELECT COMMITTEE’S CRITICISMS 


STRINGENT criticiams of the War De- 
contracting-out 
nstruction and supervision of Govern- 
i contained in the 
Fifth Report for the session 1940-41 (the 
ith im the series) of the Select Com- 


Expenditure (H.M 


partment « methods of 


ent mubtia Camps are 


reaittes n National 
Stationery Office. 2d. net). 


As a result of their investigations, the 


jlowing recommendations are made 


(1) Cost plus contracts should not he 
nade except in monor cases of extreme 


gency. (Paragraphs 4 and 5.) 


(2) Consultation should take place with 
Works and Buildings over 
contracts not 
(Para- 


the Ministry of 
i Government building 
of a highly specialised characte 
graph 6.) 
(3) Ther 
their 


should state requirements 


rately and fully in order to achieve speed 
(Para- 


and economy. in construction 
graph 3 } 


(4) Greater care shonld be 


id the use of unnecessarily expensive 
materials. When contractors and = sur- 


eyors agree that modifications may 
possibly lead to economy their 
dations should be considered expedi- 
tiously by the responsible authorities of 
the department. (Paragraph 14.) 

(5) Supervision of work should be more 
thorough and the rates of pay to the 
supervisory staff should be reconsidered. 
{Paragraphs 17 to 19.) 

(6) Care should be taken in the 
tion of sites for camps in order to avoid 
and more consideration 
alternative 


selec- 


hange of layout, 
given to the desirabliity of 
sites. (Paragraph 20.) 

(7) Full advantage 
the relaxation of the normal procedure in 
connection with building contracts for 
minor but urgent works in isolated dis- 
fricts. (Paragraph 22.) 

(8) Inquiries should be initiated and 
should be made for the 
nterchange of information between de- 
to their requirements prior 
(Paragraph 


should be taken of 


irrangements 


partments as 


, 


the selection of sites. 


Questions of Labour and Supervision. 

In the hody of the Report the question of 
labour is pond examined paragrepae 15 and 
16). It is stated that the investigating sub- 

mmittee received information alleging that 

en ‘whe were entirely unsuited or unequal 
to the work in question were employed by 
contractors. That a number of men of this 
description were to be found working on the 
sites is admitted. It was stressed in evi- 
dence, however, that the number of really 
seless men taken on was never great. 
Where, as in the case of the militia camps, 
he work was intended to serve a temporary 
the standard of workmanship 
importance, and this incentive to 
was lac king. In such condi 
ns the *‘ cost plus’ form of contract, which 

itself may lead to slackness of supervision, 

8 particularly inappropriate. 

The Report also deals with the qualities 
of supervisors (paragraphs 18 and 19). It is 
Great difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in procuring epee staff of a 
sufficiently high standard at the rate of pay 
iffered. In the highér grades the expansion 

ild be met by calling upon retired officers 
of experience, but in the lower grades 
from civil life was the only 

open, and this recruitment has had to 
ke place in the open market, in an un- 


; 

purpose only, 
; 

Was OF RS 


se supervision 


SlalLeAd 


ecTultment 


should be as litth revision 
f contracts as possible, and department- 
acctu- 


iaken to 


recotmen- 

















favourable field, and was further aggravated 
by the offer of wages far below the market 
rate. Early in October, 1940. the War Office 
suthorised the engagement, as a special tem 
porary measure for defence works and hutted 
accommodation, of clerks of works at £8 pe 
week, in order to allow the authorities to 
enter the open market on reasonable terms 
This was a step in the right direction, but 
the two items of the general programme in 
respect of which it appiied have now passed 
their peak. Moreover. there is on the one 
hand a marked disinclination on the part of 
suitable men to accept posts on a weekly 
while on the other the payment of a 
higher rate to new appointments has natar 
liv caused discontent among existing clerks 
of works. a number of whom have worked 
well for many months and have reached o1 
are in process of reaching a standard at 
which they are valuable workers. 

‘A Committee was set up last year by the 
War Offic e with the following terms of refen 
ence : ‘to advise the Army Council on build 
ing questions including the placing of works 
contracts and the supervision of works in 
progress. This Committee has already 
recommended increases of pay to clerks of 
works and other similar reforms, and the 
Sab-Committee suggest that these recommen 
dations be implemented at an early date.” 

Reasons for excessive cost are given in 
paragraph 21: ‘** The great increases in cost 
may be attributed to three causes—the 
failure to include certain essential works in 
the original estimates. policy changes affect 
ing the number of men and the type of 
equipment to be accommodated, and the 
failure to survey the sites before the esti 
mates were prepared. The Sub-Committee 
have not found it possible to obtain evidence 
upen which any allocation could be made be 
tween these factors. Works which were 
overlooked in the original estimates include 
such items as additional camp buildings; 
contractors’ buildings taken over by the mili- 
tary authorities; extra foundations and level- 
ling, etc.; internal work; garages and petrol 
tanks; sewage works; main roads and 
bridges; water storage tanks and mains; 
passive air-defence works; other camp se1 
vices (incinerators, street lighting, police and 
fire services, etc.); and the preparation of 
plans. Nor does it appear that a reasonable 
margin for contingencies was allowed for. 

At one camp, for instance, the cost of garages 


iesis. 
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was found te amount to little less than the 
total original estimate for the camp. The 
Sub-Committee, however, are of opinion that 
all expenditure on additional work cannot be 
covered by this explanation, bat that much 
work which should have been known to be 
essential in the construction of camps was 
overlooked when the estimates were being 
drawn up. They consider that the introduc 
tion of estimates which’ bear such small 
relation to the final costs and which fail to 
allow for contingencies which any person 
experienced in building would have incladed, 
is a dangerous departure from precedent 
Such extensive changes and additions as the 
final costs reveal resulted in delay and in 
creased expenditure, and made the checking 
of waste an almost impossible task. The 
factor of urgency has repeatedly been 
stressed by War Office witnesses, but the 
Sub-Committee are convinced that no great 
foresight was required to show that the 
methods adopted were not likely to secure 
ther rapid completion or economy.”’ 


Conclusions. 

The Report reaches the following conclu 
The primary cause of the waste which 

occurred in connection with the militia 

camps was the shortness of the time avail 
able for their construction and completion. 

But even so, had certain steps been taken, 

diminution of this waste would have been 

possible. For instance, more preliminary 
work could have been done in anticipation 
of the decision to build these camps, a deci 
sion which must have loomed as a possibility 

—to put it no higher—ior some time before 

it’ was actually taken. Any money so spent 
on the consideration of possible sites, pre 

liminary plans and layout of camps and even 
on detailed drawings of huts, consideration 
of materials, . fitments, etc., as events have 
turned out would have been saved many 
times over. Apart from this, it should have 
been realised at once that the camp problems 
involved were primarily surveying, architec- 
tural, building, and supervisory rather than 
purely military problems. Constructional! 
work of this magnitude calls for experience 
and knowledge of a different order from that 
required for work of a somewhat similar 
nature—but on a far smaller scale—which 
had been ordinarily dealt with by the 
War Department. In the Sub-Committee’s 
view it was not wise for the Depart 
ment to have attempted to saddle its 
existing organisation—even suitably enlarged 
—with a task so far removed from thei 
ordinary experience; but to have sought the 
most competent civilian advice available and 
to have appointed suitable men. well used to 
constructional work on such a scale to carry 
it out. The Sub-Committee wish to state 
that this is not intended as a criticism of 
the many competent officers of the Depart 
ment, for they undoubtedly worked hard and 
did their best in the most difficult task 
allotted to them. They desire, however, to 
place their opinion on record because a matter 
of principle is involved. There should have 
been a greater readiness on the part of the 
War Office authorities in war time to call in 
outside persons of the right kind of experi- 
ence to deal with special problems. The Sub- 
Committee rec: ognise that this has been and 
is now being done in certain branches of the 
War Office work; and had this policy been 
adopted at the start of the militia camps a 
considerable saving of public money would 
have resulted. 

The Report carries an Appendix, based on 
a statement which was supplied to the Sub- 
Committee by the Resident Surveyor con- 
cerned, showing work for which no provision 
was made. in May, 1939, and the increase in 
cost over the estimate in the case of a group 
of five militia camps (referred to as Camps 
A-E) im the Southern Command. 

From these figares it may be seen that the 
final cost at the five camps, which may be 
taken as typical examples. varied from about 
two and a half times to nearly five times the 
estimate. 


Sions : 
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THE BUILDER 


WAR-TIME BUILDING 


MR. R. FITZMAURICE, B.Sc., 


R. Fitzmaurice, B.Sc., of the 
ng Research Station, in a paper 
before the Institution of Engineers 
~hipbuilders in Scotland on March 
| that war-time building presented 

iliarly difficult problems for the de- 
er, since a number of factors unknown 
mace time became of the utmost im- 
rtance. Those factors tended to impose 
iflicting requirements, and the resolu- 

of a given problem called for a good 
eal of care and thought to ensure that 
one of the factors had been overlooked. 

[he Building Research Board was re- 

ested by the Works and Buildings 
Priority Sub-committee to take as a first 
‘ask during the war the solution of prob- 
ems of building created by the changed 
position of supplies of building materials. 
\ special committee was appointed by the 
foard in March, 1940, and the work car- 
ried out as a result was being summarised 
n a series of publications known ag the 
Wartime Building Bulletins, published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. As might be 
expected, the most important part of that 
work had arisen in connection with fac- 
tory buildings for the production of muni- 
tions of war and other vital commodities. 
The first task undertaken was a study of 
methods of factory construction suitable 
for war-time conditions. 


Factory Erection. 
The suitability of a factory for the produc 


tion of a particular product was a problem 
liffering in no way from peace-time prac- 
ice One point, however, was worthy of 


mention. There had been a tendency in re- 
cent years to design factories in a very 
grandiose manner, with elaborate elevations 
fronting on main thoroughfares and with vast 
clear spaces in the shops: It would be real- 
ised that the war-time factory must be shorn 
if embellishment, for every single brick and 
ton of steel must be used to maximum advan 
tage it would be shown that large clear 
spaces had their disadvantages in that big 
spans needed more steel tham smaller ones 
see Table I}, and the damage due to the 
explosion of a bomb might be more wide- 
spread. Consequently, the architect or engi- 
neer should be at pains to ascertain the 
geunine requirements of the works manage- 
ment in respect of maximum clear spans, but 
should exercise a restraining influence where 
the technical needs for such spans could not 
be shown to be paramount. ‘‘ The whole 
preblem here,’’ said the lecturer, “‘ turns on 
ising to the maximum advantage such 
materials and labour as are available at the 
it is wrong to allow a prejudice in 

vour of one particular type of structure 
mpose it on a project when the conditions 

unfavourable. ”’ 


Economy in Materials and Labour. 
War introduced many difficulties in the 
‘ly of building materials and labour to 
ile them. So far as the building carcase 
meerned, the materials which had to be 
led were steel, timber, cement and 
ks—-steel and cement because there were 
ny needs for them in war time, and 
because our normal sources of supply 

he Baltic were closed to us and ship- 
pace was needed for other commodi- 
Some notes on the directions in which 
es had been made might be of in- 


wy In Use or Sree..—There are 
vays of setting out to find the most 
| method of covering a given build- 
A group of leading structural 
designers had assembled a series of 
structural steelwork for single- 
tories: these were tabulated and re- 
d the less economical rejected. The 


tion. for roof spans of 22, 33, 40, 


ON PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


55, 77 and 110 ft., was then again reviewed 
critically and designed to close limits with the 
additional aid of a small committee of engi- 
neers having special experience in this work, 
and the results were made available in War- 
time Building Bulletins Nos. 1, 4 and 10. The 
designs had recently been reviewed to incor- 
porate the results of experience of actual air 
attack and were available to any individual 
or firm who was interested. The investiga- 
tion had shown the importance of the 
economy which could be got by making use 
of continuity to keep bending moments to a 
minimum. This had been applied fully to ail 
beams. Structural continuity also contri- 
buted materially to resistance to effects of 
bomb explosions. 

To use reinforced concrete construction was 
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steel and could be used almost entirely in 
tension. Moreover, the depth of beams could 
often be adjusted to conform to the bending 
moments, with a further economy in the use 
of steel. Some typical structures had been 
designed, suitable for dormitory hutting and 
temporary ital accommodation, as well as 
single-storey factories. Arch structures in 
reinforced concrete represented a still further 
move towards the ultimate economy in steel, 
since the arch involved mainly com ive 
forces, and bending moments could kept 
small. 

The use of reinforced concrete in war time 
was made somewhat more difficult by the 
need to econdémise in timber for shuttering. 
I: had been found, however, that by keep- 
ing structures simple and repetitive, and by 
designing in terms of specific, recoverable 
systems of shuttering, that the waste of 
timber could be kept very small indeed. 
That and other aspects of reinforced con- 
crete construction were discussed in War- 


Tassie I, 
j 2 
Weight of Where la spans are 
Steel, necessary of merit 


Bay Ib, per sq. ft. 


based oh ratio Weight of 


Type of dimension of covered steel/Maximum hay 
Construction. ft. area, dimension. 

Reinforced concrete arch ‘iad jl 20-140 0-4.5 0-3* 
Reinforced concrete beam and slab... 19-40 1.1-3.7 6-11* 
Steel trusses on R.S. valley joists ( Bul- 

letin No. 1, Type B) ... ane oe 22-40 5.6-6.1 14-22 
Steel trusses on steel lattice girders 

(Bulletin No. 1, Type C) or a 55-110 7-8 7-13 
Reinforced concrete slab on B.S. joist 

main and secondary beams (Bulletin 

No. 1, Type A) ahs 27-40 8-8.7 22--26* 
Concrete slab on steel arch 160 32 20* 


Note.—In Columns 2 and 3 the lower values represent the greater economy in steel. 
* These types offer protection against the small incendiary bomb up to Ministry of Home Security 


standards. 


an obvious method of economising in the use 
of steel, since the major part of the compres- 
sive load was carried by the coricrete, and 
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time Building Bulletins Nos. 3 and 5. It 
was evident that nearly all the shuttering 
difficulties could be resolved by close co- 
operation between the designer and the 
contractor. It would be evident that 
economy in shuttering must be related to 
the time allowed to elapse before its re- 
moval. Recommendations had been made 
for minimum periods to be allowed for 
stripping of shuttering and formwork. 

Economy 1N Cement.—The demand for 
cement tended to be a seasonable one. 
Generally speaking, great quantities of 
cement were used in roads, paved areas, 
runways and solid concrete floors in fae- 
tories. Tarmacadam could be substituted 
when necessary for concrete for roadways 
and paved areas out of doors, and recom- 
mended specifications were given in War- 
time Building Bulletin No. 9. For con- 
crete floors in huts, offices, factories, etc., 
it was considered that the thickness of con- 
crete floors could in many instances be re- 
duced without any serious loss of efficiency, 
and that at any rate the floor thickness 
might well be related with the ground con- 
dition on the site and with the type of ser- 
vice to which floors would be subjected. 

Economy IN TimsEeR.—Mention had 
already been made of the investigations into 
economy in the use of timber in shuttering 
and formwork for concrete construction. 
“The practical recommendation,” said the 
lecturer, “is to keep the saw away as far 
as possible and to go easy with skew 
nailing. The designer must work out his 
scheme so that this can be done, for the 
problem with shuttering is simply a ques- 
tion of using foresight to avoid sheer, un- 
necessary waste.” 

In other structures, however, there were 
great opportunities for economy in the use 
of timber, for habit and custom had been 
almost the only criteria for the use of 
timber in the past. There was no reason 
why timber structures should not be made 
the subject of sound engineering design 
just as much as any other structures, and 
when this was done remarkable results 
could be obtained. Timber quantities for 
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lormitory hutting had been worked out and 
showed how methodical study had enabled 
timber quantities to be reduced to a frac- 
tion of what they were before the atudies 
were begen. One type represented what 
might well be the final word in the use of 
timber—namely, stressed skin construction, 
which might have many applications in 
post-war building. The Forest Products 
Research Laboratory of the Department of 
Scientifie and Industrial Research was pre 
paring data on working stresses to be used 
in the design of timber structures, and 
these should be available shortly 


Cencealment from the Air. 

Concealment from the air was a very im 
portant aspect of war-time construction. 
One method of approach to the problem of 

«ealment was to disregard it entirely, 
allowing the building project to take what 
ever shape it would beth as regards lay 
out and construction; then, at completion, 

call in the camouflage expert to disguise 
the resulting structure. That was the worst 
possible approach. The problem of con 
cealment involved care in the selection of 
sites, care in the choice of methods of con- 
struction, suitable treatment in the distri- 
bution of buildings on the site, and, in par- 
tienlar, attention to the layout and con 
struction of roadways. It was strongly re 
ommended that the Civil Defence Camou- 
flage Establishment, Ministry of Home 
Security, should be consulted at the earliest 
stage i 8 wartime building project. 

Advwe was given free of charge. 


Resistance to Damage by Air Attack. 

“There are three main lines of approach 

the problem of minimising damage by 
air attack,” said the lecturer. “ First, by 
disposing the buildings on the site so that 
the likelihood of damage by direct hit in 
any one attack is reduced; secondly, by 
constructing the buildings so that in the 
event of a direct hit or near miss by high 
explosive bombs the resulting damage is 
reluced to a minimum and production can 
easily be started again; and, thirdly, by 
constructing the buildings so that damage 
by fire resulting from incendiary attack is 
minimised. All these aspects are of im- 
portance and have been the subject of study 
by venous organisations.”" It was a gratify- 
ing fact that factory buildings could be 
made highly resistant to demolition by 
direct hits or near misses by high explosive 
bombs. A study of that asnect had been 
made by Prof. J. F. Baker, of the Research 
and Experiments Department of the Minis- 
try of Home Security, and the advice of 
that organisation was freely available. 


EMERGENCY INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


House Agents’ Commission. 
Sin,-—-/f @ builder owna a amall budding 
estate where sometimes he builds houses as 
speculation and eells the complete house 
and sometimes sella plots to persona who 
afterwards employ him to joad o house to 
their own requirementa, what is the position 
as to house agents’ commission ? 
Obviously, where a house has been erected 
and the agents find a purchaser, they are 
entitled to commaaion oa the price obtained 
tor the house and land together. But when 
they sell a plot, and a house is afterwards 
hudt, have they any claim to commiszion on 
the coat price of the house in the abeence af 
some qvecial agreement ? 
The house agents know in such case that 
a house will be built and that the particular 
hudder concerned will be employed to build 
it W. 
In the circumstances described in the 
second paragraph, the house agent is entitled, 
n the absence of any special agreement, only 
» commission on the sale of the land. 
early no agency exists in regard to the 
ling of a house upon the land 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Carshalton.—U.D.C. placed contract for 100 
shelters with W. P. McCarthy and Co., 10, 
Whitehorse-rd., Croydon. Plans by Reginald 
8. Davey, M.1L.C.E., Sur. 

Wembiey.—T.C. accepted quotation o! 
£2% for protected kitchen at a depot.—Civi! 
Defence Engineer reported that he was 
arranging for erection of blast walls for pro- 
tection of personnel and appliances at 
auxiliary fire stations.—Provided Councli's 
proposals in regard to provision of protected 
rooms and shelters of new design are 
approved, such protective rooms amid 
5: Ae are to be provided for residents of 
Boycroft-av. and neighbourhood.—Protected 
accommodation to be provided at rest 
centres at which shelter has not already 
been constructed, up to 50 per cent. of num 
ber of persons to be accommodated.—Nor- 
west Services, Ltd., to proceed with installa 
tion of electric lighting im eommuna: 
domestic surface shelters.—Appiication to 
be made to Middlesex C.C. for surface shelte: 
for 16 nurses of Wembley District Nursing 
Assen. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Amblecote.—U.D.C. to erect 30-person con 
munal shelters and waterproof Andersoi 
shelters. Plans by H. Piper, Sur. 

Barnard Castle.—U.D.C. to build commu 
nal shelters for Dawson-rd., Crook-la.. 
Wilson-st., Dunelm-sq.,  Birech-rd., and 
Bridgegate. 

Bath.—T.C. placed contract for A.R.P. 
works at West Central school with G. Man 
nings and Sons, at £344.—Council approve: 
application of Mendip Press to rent land 
for air raid shelters for use by their staff. 
Council approved plan for sheiter for the 
staff in the basement of certain premises. 
Plans passed: shelter, Union-st. 

Belper.—U.D.C. to erect 50-person shelter 
in Market-pl. and four trench shelters in 
Short-st., enesterfield rd., The Butts and 
Chapel-st., at £1,054. Plans by T. Fenn, Sur. 

Berwick.—A.R.P. control room to be built 
by direct labour for T.C., at £220 15s. 

Birmingham. — T.C. propose 107 rest 
centres. 


REINFORCED > 
CONCRETE 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE 
STEEL CO.,LTD 
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Doncaster.—R.D.C. to erect communal sur 
face shelters at Rossington. J. A. Williams, 
Sur., Nether Hall. 

Durham.—K.D.C. placed contracts fo: 
shelters as follows: (a) 10 brick surfac: 
communal shelters at Bowburn and Cox 
hoe. . Alderson, Sacriston, Durhani. 
£321 16s.; (b) adaptation of 119 houses a: 
Kowburn, UD. Gien, Back Queen’s-rd 
Jarrow, £602 16s.; and (c) adaptation of 22) 
houses at Coxhoe, D. Gien, £1,451 1s. Plans 
by Sydney Dodds, Eng. and Sur. 

Essex.—C.C. recommend: 6 sheiters, a: 
£760, at hospital, Tendring; 11 shelters anc 
blast walls, at £2,950, at hospital, Epping: 
6 shelters and one protected room, at £95( 
at hospital, Orsett; 17 shelters and bias: 
walls, at £4,330, at hospital, Chelmsford: 
13 shelters and blast walls, at £3,250, a 
hospital, Billericay; repairing and _ wate: 
proofing trenches, at £789, at hospital, Rom 
ford: 583 domestic shelters accommodating 
3,602 persons, at £14,706, at Thurrock; 
6 communal surface sheiters for 264 persons 
at £600. at Barking; public shelter for 20 
persons under Roding Valley Bridge, 
£786; adaptation at divisional contr 
Colchester, at £181 16s.; concrete wall an 
sandbag protection at A. P. oftices, Frinto 
at £111 2s.: brick blast walling for pr 
tection of A.R.P. headquarters, Fairycroft, 
£137: brick walls in place of sandbags at fiv 
first-aid posts and ore report centre, 
£687 13s.; electricity in wardens’ posts, 
£364 5s.; protective works at report centre, : 
£160; brickwork protection at another first-a 
post, at £192; shelter at St. Mary’s school. 
Clacton, at £100; replacing the sandbag 
revetments at a sanatorium by brick blast 
walls, at £494; revised tender of A. Saunders. 
of Brentwood, at £655, for air raid prote: 
tion at a sanatorium; structural protection 
at institution, at £469; instructing Messrs. 
Cc. R. Price to carry out certain first-aid 
repairs to Essex House, at £350; decor 
tamination laundry at Chingford, at £747: 
3 wardens’ posts, at £60 each; 4 surfac 
shelters at Braintree, at £39 15s. each; ar 
first-aid post at a cottage hospital, 
£359 Is. 

Liverpool.—City Eng. and Sur. to erect 
sandbag defence posts on certain sites. 

Lowestoft.—T.C. accepted tender of J. Gaz: 
ind Sons, Kimberley-rd., Lowestoft, 
£871 lis., for brick air raid shelters at three 
sites. Plans by F. G. Southgate, Boro’ Sur 

Orpington.—l.D.C. placed contract up 
500 domestic shelters at St Mary’s Cray, wit 
W. P. McCarthy and Co., 10, Whitehorse-rd. 
Croydon. Plans by T. Watson, M.L.C.E 
Sur. 

Preston. T.C. approved plans for add 
tional shelter accommodation in Plunging 
ton-rd. area for 6,804 persons, at £23,915 
Pians by J. E. Foster, Boro’ Sur. 

sRainford.—U.D.C. placed contract for 
communal shelters with sanitary conver 
ences with W. Winstanley, ‘* Woodlands,” 
Rainford. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — E.C. to acquire land 
and to erect further school shelters. a‘ 
£10,829. Plans by A. 8S. Knolles, Boro’ Eng. 

Surrey.—C.C. recommend replacement 0° 
sandbags by permanent protection at count: 
buildings, £17,500; and installation of heat 
ing in school shelters, £37,500; five deep air 
raid shelters. Plans by County Architect. 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Tean. — Staffs E.C. to erect shelters to 
schools in area. Plans by G. C. Lowbridge. 
County Architect. Stafford. 

Wallsend. — Senior Regional Officer 
approved 324 shelters accommodating 3,755 
persons, at £10,215. by T.C.—Sanction r¢ 
ceived to build 85 domestic shelters, 
£6.122, and 11 shelters at £1,022. 

Warrington.—R.D.C. to reconstruct 22 
communal shelters at Great Sankey. Plans 
by F. C. Hill 

West Hartlepool. — Plans to be prepared 
by Boro’ Eng. for shelter at school clinic. 

Windsor.—T.C. propose communal she! 
ters scheme, at £6,400. 


SCOTLAND. 
_Fatkirk.—Plans in hand for shelters for 
the High School. Pians by A. Malcolm. 
architect, Spittal-st., Stirling. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for shelters at 
Bellfield Sanatorium. Plans by T. Somers, 
architect, Municipal Buildings, and con 
tractors are Bryce and Symington, Lid., 
Carluke. 

Helensburgh.—Plans prepared by Burgh 
Architect, J. Stirling, for shelters at Kirk 
michael. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this list, see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
4t the head of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders: a dagger (¢) denotes closing 
late for applications; the name and address at 
the end refer to the person from whom particulars 





e obtained. 
BUILDING. 
MARCH 14. 
R.0.C. — % surface communal! 


+Cardiff 
heliers at Whitehurch and for 15 such 
¢ 8 Tongwyntais. T. Alwyn Lloyd 
iF.) 6. Cathedral-rd. Dep. £2 2s, 

ARCH 17. 
U.D.C.—40 brick and concrete 


Billerica 
ib H. B. Mayhew, Sur. Dep. 


sneiters. 


mc GS. 

Biackrod U.D.C.—Demolition of residence 

d outbuildings. A. Heyes, Clerk. 

Bootie C.8.—Adaptation of “The Guild- 
hall,” Brasenose-rd., to form temporary 
school premises. Ww. A. Harrison, 
M.Eng.(L’pool), Boro’ Eng. and Sur. 

Cardiff T.C.—Substation. G. H. Whitaker. 
city Architect. 

Clitheroe E.C.—Alterations and extensions 
» kitehen at school. Boro’ Sur. 

Huntingdon R.D.C.—Pair of Houses in 
each of parishes of Abbots Ripton and Alcon- 
uury Weston. Wm. A. Lea, (F.), 4, Market 
Hill. Dep, &2 2s. 

Lincoln Corporation. — Extensions to 
Thorngate slipper baths, Waterside North. 
City Eng.. Silver-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

Liskeard T.C.—Communal air raid shelters 
in area No. 1. H. R. Venning (L), Chartered 
Architect, Midland Bank Chams. 

Malden and Coombe T.C.—Communa! 
brick sheiters. Boro’ Eng. 

Malton U.D.C.—Work in connection with 
refuge rooms. H. Galtry, Town Hall. 

Matlock U.D.C.—Concrete floor to reser- 
voir. J. Turner, Sur. 

Stokesley R.D.C.—36 shelters at Great 
\vion, 30 at Stokesley, and 14 at Hutton 
Rudby. H. Wynne Potts, Clerk. Dep. £1 Is. 

West Bromwich T.C.—Brick surface shel- 
- ters. Boro’ Eng. and Sur. Dep. &1 1s. 
MARCH 18. t 

Abertillery U.D.C.—Seven surface brick 
shelters at Blaentillery schools, Cwmtillery. 
A. Gordon Jones, Eng. and Sur. Dep. &1 Is. 

Belfast T.C.—Three A.F.S. posts and elec- 
trical installation to A.F.S. post. City Sur. 
(Architectural Section, Rooms 92). 

Filey U.O0.C.—Brick surface type com- 
munal shelters. G. 8. Challacombe, Sur. 

Norton U.0.C.—Ten brick and concrete 
public surface shelters. T. T. Stockdale, 
clerk. De ). £2. 

Notts C.C.—Acdcditions to nurses’ home and 
erection of blanket store at Basford insti- 
tution County Architect, Nottingham. 
Dep. £1 1s, 

Repton R.D.C.—10 brick and _ concrete 
publie surface shelters. Eng. and Sur. 

Swadlincote U.D.C.—Brick and concrete 
communal domestic surface air raid 
shelters for approx. 6,000 persons. G. S. 
Baker, Eng. and Sur. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 20. 

Bury C.B.—Demolition of industrial brick 

imney shaft. Boro. Eng., Bank-st. 

North Riding E.C.—Flectric heating and 
‘giting of shelters at certain schools in 
Eston, Guisborough, Loftus, Northallerton. 
Redcar, Richmond, Saltburn and Skelton 
siricts. F. Barraclough, Sec., Education 
fees, Northallerton. ; 

MARCH 21. 
Wexford T.C.—34 bungalows at Green-st. 
. K. MeNally, Town Hall, Wexford. Dep. 


MARCH 22. 
Tamworth T.C. — Alterations and convert- 
* portion of schoolrooms into communal 
ng centre. J. Lewis Bleazard, Boro’ 


zg. and Sur. 

MARCH 24. 

Donegal Distict Mental Hospital. — 12 
8 C. V. MeLaughlin, architect, 
kenny, Co. Donegal. Dep. £5 

Wolverhampton C.B.—Extension of An 

“on shelters from four-person type to six 
von type. Boro’ Eng. Dep. £2 2s. 
ork T.C:-—Demolition of exhibition build 
d - J. Minter, City Eng. Dep. £1 Is. 
CH 25. 


‘ 


I 


z 


Exeter T.C. — Two brick pump-houses at 


rs. R. H. Dymond, City Eng. and 


p. 2s. 
repshire €,C.—Reinforced brick surface 
together with screen or blast walls 
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and other protection. 


: A. G. Chant ° 
eta 5, Belmont. ant, County 


Shrewsbury. Dep. 


b] 
West Midiands Joint Electricity Authori 
—Sub-stations and buildings 5A Stafford. 
shire. H. F. Carpenter, Clerk and Manager, 


Phoenix-bldgs., Dudley-rd., Wolverhampton. 


Dep. £1 1s, 
MARCH 26. 

West Ham C.B.—Shelters and baffle walls 
at Harold Wood Hospital. Boro’ Sur. 

MARCH 31. 

Ellesmere Port U.D.C.—Demolition and re- 
erection of 218-224, Princes-rd. P. J. Hodges, 
Clerk. Dep, £1 1s. 

ae APRIL 8. 

Leitrim Board of Health.—14 houses. 

McDonnell and Dixon, architects, 20. Ely 


pl., Dublin. 
NO DATE. 
Lewes T.C. — 50-person precast units 
shelters. C. T. Butler, Boro’ Sur. Dep. £1 Is. 
Edinburgh T.C.—Construction of Back 
green shelters; treatment of Anderson shel- 
ters to minimise flooding; installation of 
sanitary ware in shelters. City Eng. 
Oswestry T.C.—Domestic surface shelters. 
Poros. Sur. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 


MARCH 17. 

Rochdale Corporation.—External painting 
of houses on various estates. Boro. Sur. 

Rushden U.D.C. — Decorating various 
council houses. Housing Manager. 

MARCH 18. 

Leeds E.C.—Various trades for repairs to 
buildings. George Guest, Director of Educa- 
tion, Education Offices. 

MARCH 21. 

North Riding €.C.—Electric heating and 
lighting of air-raid shelters at the York, 
Clifton junior and infants’ school, and New 
Earswick Undenominational school. - 
Barraclough, Sec., Education Offices, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

MARCH 22. 

Gravesend T.C.—Permanent repairs to pro 
perties. Borough Architeet. 

MARCH 23. 

Montgomeryshire €E.C.—Redecoration at 
eight schools. H. W. Jones, Director of 
Education , Education Offices, Newtown. 


Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 24. 

Ely R.D.C.—External decoration of % 
houses. D. D. Smith, housing architect, 40, 
Regent-st.. Cambridge. 

Mid-Staffordshire Joint Hospital Board.— 
Installation of electric lighting. heating, 
etc., and central heating on low-pressure 
hot-water system, at Lichfield institution. 
L. Straw, City Eng. and Sur., Guildhall, 


Lichfield. 


cEDERATED 
ERS 


The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 


FIRE 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 









Etc.. Etc. 


Head Office : 

8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
London Office : 

23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 








28) 

MARCH 77. : ; 
Ashton-under-Lyne T.C.—Outside painting 
of 198 houses and 32 flate. Lowe, Housing 


Manager, 63, Warrington-st. 
MARCH 28. 

Wokingham R.D.C.—Externa! painting of 
14 council houses. E. A. Hoskins, Eng. 
and Sur, 

NO DATE. 

Abertillery.-Painting and decorating in- 
side of Six Belis’ workmen's club. Sec., 
Alexandra-rd. 

Brigg U.D.C.—Painting gas works. 
neer and Manager, Gas Works. 


MATERIALS. 


The materials for which tenders are invited normally 
include one or several of the following :—asphait, bricks. 
brooms, building lime, cast-iron pipes stoneware 


Engi- 


bituminous macadam, timber, and whinstone screenings. 
Readers should obtain full parrticulars by personal inquiry. 
MARCH 17. 
Abertiilery U.0.C.—A. Gordon Jones, Eng. 
and Sur. 
Leeds T.C.—I). M. Beck, Executive Officer, 
Central Purchasing ie 43, New Park-st. 


_Meiton Mowbray U. —W. H. Jarvis, 
Sur 
Mountain Ash U.D.C.—Sur. 


MARCH 18. 
Eston U.0.C.—Eng. and Sur., Grangetown- 
on-Tees. 
Limehurst 8.0.C.—Sur. 


MARCH 19. f 
Chester-le-Street U.D.C.—Wm. Ridley, Sur. 
Wortley R.D.C.—J. Gregory, Eng and Sur. 

MARCH 20. 


Swadlincote 0.U.0.C.—750 closets for use 
in communal domestie surface shelters. G. 
Ss. Baker, Eng. and Sur, 


MARCH 21. 
Ebbw Vale U.0.C.—P. I. Davies, Eng. and 
Sur. 
MARCH 22. 


Bideford T.C.—Boro’ Sur. 

Haverfordwest T.C.—R. G. 
Boro’ Sur. 

Lymm U.D.C.--D. Mort, Sur. 

Northam (Devon) U.D.C.—Sur. a 

Ogmore and Garw U.D.C.—A. H. Jenkins, 
Eng. and Sur. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


MARCH 17. 

South Africa.—Stoker fired boilers com- 
plete with auxiliaries; also steel frame 
buildings for boiler and turbine houses for 
Pretoria City Council. Merz and McLellan, 


Henderson, 


consulting engineers. 32, Victoria-st., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 18. 
Cork T.C.—Reservoir. C. Harrington, 
Town Clerk. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 20. 


Twreelyn R.D.C.—Construction of water- 
works and other incidental work. Henry 


’' Adams and Son, chartered civil engineers, 


60. Queen Victoria-st., London, E.C.4. (Five 
contracts.) Dep. £1 each. 
MARCH 24. 

Chippenham T.C.—Provision and laying 
of about 745 vds. of 6-in. dia. coated cast- 
iron pipes and appurtenant works at Green 
way-la. C. Ronaid Phillips, Boro’ Sur. and 
Water Eng., High-st. Dep. £1 Is. 

Durham T.C.—River bank protection 
works. Re-construction of mass concrete 
river wall. J. W. Green, City Eng., Sur. and 
Architect. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Gloucestershire Drainage Board. 
Tide embankment, sluice and tide flap at 
Ayiburton. Surveyor. Land Drainage Dept.. 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. Dep. &1. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKW. 
MARCH 14. 
Chadderton U.D.C.—Resurfacing of Mid- 
dleton-rd. (part of). Eng. and Sur. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
MARCH 17. 

Norfolk C.C€.—Road works. Acting County 
Land Agent, 27, Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

MARCH 18. 

Dewsbury C.8. — Levelling work at Lees 
Holm recreation ground. Boro’ Architect. 
MARCH 19. 

Cardiff T.C.—Street works in Tygwyn-rd.. 
Bronwydd-av., St. Cadoe-rd. (part of), St. 
Ambrose-rd. (part of). City Eng. 

MARCH 20. 

Redcar T.C.—Surface dressing roads, Boro’ 

Eng. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1941 
{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy. but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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Aberavon 

Aberdare. 
Abergavennt 
Abingdon 
Accrington 
Aldeburgh 
Aldershot 

Alfreton . 

Alnwick ..... 
Altrincham 

Amble .... 
Amershan: 
Ammanford 
Andover . 
Ardingley 

Arundel . 

Ascot ... 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch 
Ashford (Kent) 
Ashford ( Middlesex) 
Ashington 

Ashtead S 
Ashton-un.jer-Lyme 
Aylesbury 

Aylsham . 

Bagshot 

Banbury 

Barnsley 

Barnstaple . ‘ 
Barrow-in.! urness. 
Barry , 
Rasingstoi 

Rath 

Ratley 

Beaconsfield 

Rercles 

Redford 
Berkhamsted 
Berwick 

Beverley 
Rexhill-on-sea 
Rideford 
Riggleswade . 
Billericay 
Birchington 
Birkenhead... 
tirmingham . 
Bishop Auckland 
Bishops Stortford .. 
Blackburn 

Black poo! 

Blyth .. pitvien 
Bognor Rextis ......... 
Bolton.. Bateclayes 
Bournemouth......... 
Brackne!l! 

NEI cain tnecsivesen 
Bradford-on-Avon... 
Braintree ; : 
Brentwood ........... 
Bridgwater ......... 
Bridlington 
Brighouse . 
Brighton 
Bristol...... 
Broadstairs............ 
Bromagrove 


Buckley ...............1 


Bungay . it 
Burnham-on-Crouch 
Burnley ... 
Burslem ............. 
Burton-on-Trent . 
Bury 

Bury St. Edmunds... 
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Clitheroe. rar ates 
Cobham (Surrey) ... 
Colcheste: pales 
Colwyn Bay 
Congleton 

Coventry 
Cranbrook 
Cranleigh 

Crawley . 

Crewe ... 

Cromer pile 
Crowborough ... 
Cuckfield 
Darlington 


| Darwen 


Daventry ........... 
RN etckuctagesnivess 
Denbigh 

Derby ...... 
Devizes ...... 
Dewsbury . 
Didcot... 


| Dovereour! 


Driffield . 
Droitwich 


eee 
| Dunstable ...... 


Durham City 


| Eastbourne 


E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) 
East Grinstead .... 


Exmouth 
Fakenham . 
Falmouth 
Fareham. 


Felixstowe 
Filey 


Flint 
Folkestone 
Frinton-on-Sea 
Frome 


Gainsborough......... 


Gateshead 
Gillingham (Kent)... 


Grantham 


| Gravesend 


Great Yarmouth 


Guildford 


| Guilsborough 


Hemel Hempstead 


Henley-on-Thames | 


Huntingdon 
Iifracombe 


{ Ingatestone 
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| Isle of Thanet ...... 
Isle of Wight 
Keighley 
Kenilworth 
| Kettering ............ 
| Kidderminster 
King’s Lynn 
| Kirkham 
Knowle 
Lancaster 
Leamington 
Leatherhead ......... 
Leeds 
Leicester 3 
Leighton Buzzard. 
Letchworth fie 
Lewes ........... 
Lichfield 
Lincoln Ses 
Littlehampton 
| Liverpool 
| Llandudno ...... 
| Lianelly . 
| London— 
| 12m. radius 
12-15 m. radius 
Long Eaton 
Longton cates a 
Loughborough ...... 
Raa ay eee 
| Lowestoft 
| Larton .. 
| Macclestie|. 
| Maidenhead 
| Maidstone 
Malvern . 
Mancheste: ? 
| Manningtree ........ 
| Mansfield 
| March .... 
| Margate Se ae 
| Market Harborough 
2 Se eres 
1 Melton Constable ... 
| Melton Mowbray .. 
SES 
|| Middlesbrough 
|| Middleton 
|| Middlewich 
| Milford Haven 
| Morecambe 


| Newark-on-Trent. ... 


|| Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newcastle-u.-Lyme.. 
New Forest 

|| Newmarket 


|} Newport Pagnell . 
|| Northampton 

|| Norwich 

|| Nottingham 


Peterborough 
Plymouth 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 

Port Talbot 
Portsmouth 
| Preston 

Pulborough 
Ramsgate 

DS RCE ee ee. 
Redditch: .............. 
Redhill . 

ee op ere . 
Rochdale 

Rochester 

Rugby 

St. Albans 

St. Helens 

Bb: Meets osc..cis..<. 
Saffron Walden 
Salisbury City 
Salisbury Plain 
Sawbridgeworth 
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| Southport 
| South Shields 
| Spalding 


Stafford 


Staines 


| Stamford 
| Stevenage 
; Stockport 


Stockton-on-Tees ...! 
Stoke-on-Trent 


| Stourbridge 

| Stourport 

| Stowmarket 

| Stratford-on-Avon 

| Stroud 

| Sunderland ......... 
| Sutton Coldiield ... 
Swaffham 


| Tamworth ; 

b RRO 6.5 cicccdnce , 

Tenterden . 

| Thames Haven ...... 
Thetford 


| Truro 
| Tunbridge Wells 


Uppingham 
Uttoxeter 


Waketield 
| Walsall 


| Walton-on-Naze 
lw 


are 


Warminster 


Warrington 
Warwic 


Wellingborough 


| Welwyn 

| Welwyn (Gar. 
| Wells (Norfolk) 
| West Bromwich 


| Westcliff-on-Sea 
| Weston-super-Mare..) 
| Weybridge 
| Weymouth 

| Whitby 


‘| 


Whitstable 


| Widnes 

| Wigan 

| Wigton 

| Willington 
| Wilmslow 
| Winchester 


Windermere 


| Wokingba: 


Wolverhampton 


| Woodbridge. 

| Worcester ............ 
| Workington 

| Worksop ... 

| Worthing 


| Wrexham 


| Wroxham 


j 


Wycombe 

Wymondh wm......... 
Yeovil 

York 
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* Painters Id. less than other Craftsmen. 
“ Tradesman’s Labourers, 1 /6}. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2 /- 
Nore: Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birken 


1 Plus 2d. per working day. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 284. 


u t } Plasterers 2.04 
Navvies and General Labourers 15}. 


per week or 4d. per day Too! Monev. 
head and Liverpool) receive 2d per day Tool Allowance 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Note: Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the 


THE BUILDER 


The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery 
At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


BRICKS, &c. 


. 
price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 


and Salt Glazed 
Stretcher. .. .. 


D’ble Headers .. 33 10 
.28 0 0 Onesidedtwoends 37 10 


e at works for full lorry loads. Sittingbourne 
istrict, A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
« the haulage question is difficult. 

& 2 d. 

t Hard Stocks ‘id Mae -per 1005 £4 5&5 6 

uat Hard Stocks  . .. 02 ce cece a 318 6 
‘dd Stocks sme ale abe Goat eee oP 36 6 
~ingie Rough Stocks. . seek vs akon ” 219 6 
Third Common Stocks| ik 210 0 

King's To sites 
‘ross «in WC. 
2 in. Phorpres. Station District. 
A discount of 6d, 1,000 only per 1,000. perl ,000 
monthly account. - &-e % 
Premed... < 0s b6 vous de ct-b0 de 0b 06 048 51 9 S&8& 3 
Key ved ash ek paee ke a asad 539 3 
sin ls: Wale ota. ox peasn coc Xe ae 71 9 78 3 
Ramil ceived too us anaes ods oie Te 8. HS 
WN. aa 5s kd doce np ce nk SO isa se 2 2 7% 8 
White Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered £ s. 4d. 
London site) . % 2-6 
Best, blue Pressed. Staffs. “(London ‘Stns.).. 10 20 
Do. Bulinose (London Stns.) ........ 1012 @ 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) . .. $19 6 
Best “pple Fire Brick (London Stns.) : 

Sin... 9 3 3 in. i: 3-8 

GL ‘ALED Bricks. (London Stns. ) 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str'tch'rs.. 3610 0 
0 
0 
0 


Headers ........27 10 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
and 44 in. Flats 34 10 0 Squints. 


Second ‘Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. 


0 Two sides&one end 38 10 


3% 0 


Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
“ PHORPRES HOLLOW PARTITION BLocKs, 
2° per yd. sup... ee 3” per yd.sup..... 2 
2 glia ‘ P 2.6 ae o- 3 1 
‘CLINKER CONCRETE. 
2° per yd. sup..... 1 3” per yd. st 2 0 
a mA 1 8 4” S ee 
“Craxnam TERRA Cora. 

2" per yd. sup.. 3.0 3” per yd. sup.. $+ 8 
a «6 3 6 a” oind BTR e 
HeupsreaD—KErED TWo SIDES. 
oe te Fy pee 6 2 oe} ee ; 0 
1x9" x 2h" |. 2 9 i gk de eee, Fe 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
SAND. 

Thames Ballast.... 8% 6 per yd. 
Pit Ballest........ 8 © ,, 4» § delivered 
PR BORK 6 10 cies ccs OS 2 miles 
Washed Sand. 3 a eee 

j in. Shingle Pye ek ge Paddington. 


j in. Broken Brick 12 6 ,, ,, 
Pan Breezt,..c.cee 8 3 wy 


Best British Portland Cement. 
pyre London Area. 

4 ton loads and upwards site. .... 
1 ton to 4 tons site ... et ends 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots . etee labouas 
Rapid Hardening Cement— 


Ferrocrete "’ 
4 ton loads and upwards site ..... 2.2... -5-5- 
i ton to 4 tons site ... be palee 6h ae 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots... . 
Stored in Reserved Bins at works. 1, 6 ‘per ton 
extra. 
~ Aquacrete * Water Repellent, ‘‘ Blue Circle * 
cement, 30/- per ton extra on ordinary “* Blue 
Cirele ” prices. 
Colorerete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement ... .. 
Colorerete " not rapid hardening, ‘according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
Snowerete " White Portland Cement sare 
super Cement (Waterproof), bags eztra ...... 


VOTE. 
ett per ton. 


.Perton 3 


. 
Standard Specification. 


s, ad. 
29 6 
212 6 
ey 
2,15 6 
218 6 
213 0 
319 6 

, ©: 6.8 
319 6 


Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 6/- 
Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and 


6 nett each allowed if returned to works within two 


veeks, in good condition. 


atriage will be paid by makers on returned empty jute 


sacks, 
man Cement £8 © Keene’sCement,White £7 0 0 
Varian Cement 7 0 Pink 610 0 
entene Colours for cement ac cording to tints per cwt. 
rot £2 168. Od. 
PLASTER. 
fs. d. £ «a 4. 
arse, Pink .... 4 0 O Siraplie, Coarse... 4.5 6 
White 47 6 ie Finish... 413 6 
eer 45 0 
prices . for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
t Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 214 6 
us Lime . 3 0 6 Chalk Lime. . 2 i4 6 
te Chippings 115 O Hair per cwt. 2.7 46 


Sacks are charged 1s. 


9d. each, oad credited 


éd., if returned in good condition within three 


ths, carriage paid. 


idge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12 6 in 6-ton 


t railway depot. 


STONE. 
“TONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
«bourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
'h Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 
“TONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

rail at Seaton Station.. per ft. cube 
ered free on rail Nine Elma, S.R. 
ed approximate size one way, 1d. per 
ft. extra, selected approximately 
‘izes or for special work, 3d. per 
extra, 


wero 
ee 
- 


PORTLAND SToxE— 


Brown Whithed, in random blocks of 20 f% «. d. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 

Nine Elms, 8. Rly., South Lambeth 

Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 

Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube . 47 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 

stations, per ft. cube | .. " 47 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

NoTe.—id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and jd. beyond 30 ft. 
Hoprox-Woop StoxE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 

Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 2 
Sawn two sides . 26 11 
Sawn three or four sides . 3i 11 

YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides eS to sizes (under 

30 ft. super) ....... -perft.euper 65 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto - siden 6 3 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (ran- 

dom sizes) . Sef 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

{random sizes) (paving) - 1 8 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto ............ . 1 4% 

Harp York— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Serappled random blocks. .... .. . per ft.cube 6 10 
6 in. sawn two sides a to sizes (under 

40 ft. super) ..... ...perft.super 5 Th 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ... . 6 9 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 

GE Se ehoe Seales hascecds ” 3 5 
3 in. ditto Gc issn ee 2 8 

= in. self-faced random flags ......per yd.super 8 9 
CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube: Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, Ss. 6d. Sills, 10s. Ox, 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. £«. d. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cube ...... 017 0 
Dry American and/or Japanese Figured 
Oak, per ft. cube ... 10 60013 0 
Dry American and/or Japanese lain Oak, 
per ft. cube . on 6 
Dry hg edged Honduras Mahogany, " per “ft. 
cube 015 0 
Dry log-« ut Honduras “Mahogany, ber “ft. 
cube, . -- 132 60 OM O 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, per ft. cube : 018 6 
Dry Teak, per ft. cube ... i043. 28 
Dry American Whitewood, per ft. ‘cube 010 6 
Dry Australian Walnut, per ft.cube ...... 019 0 
Dry Queensland Silky Oak, per ft. cube .... 012 6 
Dry African Mahogany, per ft. cube a 
Dry African Whitewood, per ft. cube ...... 0 8 0 
Dry English Wainscot C oom ft. cube .... 016 O 
Best Seoteh Give, per cwt. . severe © 2 O 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. .....-..--.-4 7 Oto3 10 0 
SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Minimum. Maximum. 
£s & £ s. 4. 
Scantlings in im er sizes, 
2 in. by 3 in. ton by liin. 43.10 0 53 0 0 








TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


Trade. 


The British Stes! Scaffolding Co. 





Having Secured 
the Contract— 


What about the 
Steel. Scaffolding ? 


For the lowest Prices 
apply to the Oldest 
Firm in the Scaffolding 






STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 
731-761, HARROW RD.,N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1197 (6 lines). 








present time prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Pre CLeak Brrrise COLUMBIAN PivE 


standard. 
sees Sa 4. 
in. in. 

lmieehe Piminwnweins« ee 

Per square. 

s. a. 

1 in. b, Diaie ottge Seating « .- v0 o<0+,00 0- ov 53 0 

1} in, eck tale < 6 6 

1 in. and grooved « ‘ 63 0 

li in. ditto ... 66 6 
"MATE HiNG. 

Per square. 

s. d. 

? in. pence teas atebuskemates 42 0 

5 Eo pewk ciusacs Gelwikineke chanel « 5b 0 
SLATES. 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 


carriage paid in full track loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual. 


£s. 4d. ta & 
24 by 12 39.7 «6 by 10 .... 21% © 
22 by 12 33.60 «C8 ae 60 Bee 
22 by 11 3 5 6 by il0 .... 19 O 
20 by 12 2910 O Mire 2+: Bs 
20 by 10 7. 3 6 


Delivered at London rate stations in full track loads 
of not less than 6 tous.. ‘ ‘ ver 1,000 

f.o.t. London 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley of 


Staffordshire district. +k ewe . Ww Oo 

Ditto hand-made ditto Sab dake awe 24 610 0 

Ornamental ditto .... ke aeons 615 0 

Hip and valley tiles Hand-made ........ O11 6 

(per dozen) Machine-made ...... oll Oo 
METALS. 

a Gmpers, &c., TO LoNpoN STATION PER TOS— 

8. Joists, cat and fitted Ceteeee £2210 & 

Fists Coehnound Girders . TY Se US 

Mi Stanchions Ses peed ov che! See 

In Roof Work ws SO @ 

NoTe,—These prices are for standard ‘pieces and not 


special pieces of an awkward nature. 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per ton. 
Diameter. oe ee Diameter. $e. 
$ En se cenvcsee) BS O in. to § in. 2015 0 
Di es ede ioe eS in.to2j;in... WW 5 VY 
ROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGs, 
from works. 


Deliveries 
Deliveries from London stock further 2}°% gross. 
Fittings. 
10/17 
Tubes. Tubulars. and Flanges. 
/0" ¥/e 19s PS O26" 
% %e % 
Light weight . . _- on i 
Heavy weight 485 41 “at 
(aly. weight a 3% 0; 49 
(ialv. heavyweight 5 31 a 4ij 
Tubes and tubulars sizes 3° /}" inclusive, « ed extra 
of 5% less gross. 
Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end “of month following date of 
invoice, © on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.1. Hatr-Rounp Gourrers—London Prices ex Works. 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
AL PORTS 1/4} il 4a. 
34 in. Bites 1/54 1/24 4d. 
OB cath kcod be nas 1/5 1/4 64d 
Me ee l/ 1/8 Fee 
Ws ho tein bh ee 1/10} 1/1l} Sd. 
O.G. Gurrers. , 
D hes vous beens 0k 1/9 ") 1/63 43d 
EPP ee 1/ilk 1/53 6d. 
OPS ids seid eouue Vilt 1/63 7d. 
48 Im 00 one er one 2/05 1/9} Hes. 
rer 26 2/05 Ojd. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fla. Pipe. Bemis. Branches. 
Stock andies, 
CMiiicuxscoiees 2/04 1/44 2/0 
ee bs cane pine’ 211 1/64 2/4} 
ea rn ae 2/7 1/thy 2/103 
Wi ioc civ aces 3/1 2/34 3/4 
4in beaks 3/61 2/4 1/0i 
“NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton iota, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. CoaTep Sou, Ptres.—London Prices, ex Stock, 
Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Per yd. in 6 fits. 





2 in.. a/4 2/4 » 2/103 
24 in. 4/ 2/7? 3/7. 
3 im... 4“ 2/10} 4/3 
3} in 4/5§ 3/7 5/ 
4 in. 4/10 4fe 3 
LAX. CoaTen ‘Dra Pips. 
+ 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fits. 5/ 6/3 9/1 
‘ewt. qr. tbe. 

4in. 1 1 + eds 7 7/1 12/6 
Sin, 1 2 2... 9/7 12/9 19/3. 
Gin. 2 0 6. 11/5 14/8 25/6 
Gastte, 7 75/~ per owt, 

* The The informa: this page has been 

eompiled for Tae BciLper, and is 
aim in ti list ie to ive, as far as pomible, the 

arerage prices ma not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered those 
who make use Prices are subject 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS —icortd.) 
Per ton basts in I 
£ «s. 4. : 


cmon 


fea Staffordshire Crowe 
Merchant quatit) 17 
Inox Staffordshire Marked 
Bars. .. » 60 8 te 
Mild <teel Bars 12 0 te 
Mitd Bteei Hoop] 23 ¢ @ to 
Ex Merchant's Stock 
per ton (two-ton inte 


2 6 t 


Soft Steel Siheet- 
tA 
aU gauge 
24 gauge 
5 gauge 
Galvanian!t Corrugated Sheet. 
6 ft. to 0 ft 
20 gauge 
24 gange 
26 gauge ‘ 
Galvanised Flat Sheet« «8 
ami «A 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
28 gauge 


t Nails, 3 in. and up 26 
ALL NerT 

Mera Wixhows..-Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete howees, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
amd delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to 1s, 7d 


per foot super 
COPPER. 
Seamnless copper tutes (haste) 
Strong sheet 
Phin sheet 
pier naiie 
wire 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
Stamped by Met. Water Board. 
Crvres Heap 8.D. Bre Cocks vor Iron, Easy CLEAN. 
; in. fin 
B4/ 53/~ pet doz. 
(ueomiem PLaTep Tomer 8.D. Bip Cocks For Irox. 
Easy OLEAN. 
4 in j in. 
wD &/~ per doz, 
&.D. Stor Cocks For Inox. 
yin. gin. lin. Iptn. by 2 in. 
7/6 53 87 202/- 258/- 460/— per doz. 
= ).8, Cocks wrra Two Uwstons For Leap. 
3 . lite. ein, Zin. 
47 /- § : - 226/- 360/- 588 
DoveLe Not Borer SCREWS. 
jin. fin. Lin, I}in. Igin. Zin. 
5/10 OO 15 27/3 44/- 63/6 per doz. 
Heavy Croypon Bait Valves, Screw Ison. 
jin. gin. Im. lfin. ljin. 
45/- 73 120/~ 204/- 260/- per doz. 
Cars aND SCREWS. 
ijiv. 2in. Bin. ng 4in. 
12/9 19/3 34/- /- 63/- per doz. 
BRASS SLEEVES. 
ifin. Zin. 3in. 3} in. 4 in. 
o/o 12/6 22/6 3 42/- per doz. 
Dmawn LEAD TRaps with Brass CLeaNING Screws. 
igjin. Ijin. 2in. rg 
& ib, Lead P. 20 38/- 54/- ~ per doz, 
Sib. Lead BS... B/- 4€2/- 9 67/- a8 
SoLpEeR.—Plambers, 1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. 


10 per ib 
PAINTS, &c. 
£ s. d. 


Raw Linseed Oi, in drums -. pergalion 0 
Rolled Linseed Of], in drums .... es 0 
Turpentine, in drums (10 gals.) . 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 61 
(tn not teas than 5-cwt. casks). 
kxtra for l-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 2/9 cwt. 
Gexcrxse Wurre Leap Parnt— 
“Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 
“* Park,” “Supremus,” ‘St. Paul's,” 
*“ Morganswyte,” “Polacco,” “J” 
Brand, and other best brands (in 
14-Ib. tins) not less than 5-cwt. lots, £«ad 
per ton delivered 83 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. perton 52 0 0 
Hest Linseed Oi] Putty (1 ton lots) od ewt. 017 4 
Size. XD quality .... 0 3 
Turpentine subst itute can ‘be obtained and prices 
ary according to the quality from 2/9 gallon e ere 


‘. s 
216 0 


‘~ per doz. 


if in 
10/6 


Blow pipe, 


SsowcEemM CEMENT PAINT .... . per ewt. 
<.M.C, CAMOUFLAGE Pain? ...... os 


VARNISHES, &c. 


.» Outside 


Per gallon. 
014 
016 
018 


(tak Varnish ........ 
Fine do 

Fine Copal 

Pale Copal .. ‘ 
Pale Opal Carriage 
Heat de do. as - 
Floor Varnish § oe ee been . Inside 
Fine Pale Paper . .. .. 1.06 sees. a 
Fine Copal Cabinet ..... .. -. 0555 ~ 
Fine Copal Flatting . . i 

Hard Drying Oak  . .. 0... see ees 

Fine Hard Drying Osk 

Fine Copal Varnish . 

Pale do. ie 

Rest do vee ge DA aROS 

Hest Japan Gold WOR’ wick weaw see we ca dus 
Hest Black Japan 

Oak and Mahogany Stain (water). 

runswiek Black ... .. ++. oe uke oe Gal 
Berlin Bhack . .. 2c cece ve ce cece re cecnevars 
Kootting (patent), . 62 36 00 60 08 6 

Prench and Brush Polish e«e 
jiguid Dryers in Torebeme . .. 2... «+ 000+ o0s 
@Quirass Black Baamad ... .. 00 -omee* «5s 


coooco 


_— 
as 
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THE BUILDER 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES 
Orpixany Grazine Qvatity (0.Q.) AND SELECTED 
GLAZING QUALITY (8.Q.). 


Per Foor ScrEr. 
In sigee not exceeding 80 In. long or 48 in. wide or 


lly united inches 
0.Q. 8... 


18.on. in SOO TR. COONS ook cc cc cc cn sncee SO She 
ee ee pees | eS 
26 oz. ,, Mot <i ysis ‘jie oe wee sid. 44d. 
on. Se is te ee PP eae Mea 
24 oz. ,, 300 ft Terr st Spor Ee tid, gd. 
SO SE: SE K. de Hee av ea He bee As Sd. 49d. 
“<A er wa ptm, Na 


13 os. Obseured Sheet. 2... 0... ccse es cccesee Sh, 

34 on. Ohopumed: Beet oc iow ccc cc cccccscvccess S64 

I Sie Ns Sua Ae ee VS ed eae EE a ae ee 

Enamelled, 18 oz......... biet eared pe ua ee 6 cee 

7 ae gd 

Extra price according to size and substance for ‘squares 
eut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. Per ft. 


tolled plate, din. .. pwkhpeenes-< Sed. 
Rough cast double rolled, + in.. seesccccnss  Gfd. 
Rough cast double rolled, 3 in. ................ Gad. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, I ins a ce econ 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... oid. 
Kotled Sheet . éd. 
Keeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, j in. thick ... 0 105 
Kolied plate is the same price as ‘rough cast double rolled, 


March 14 1941 


Per ft. 
a. d 
Wins Balled. 2 0h; GROME: s oiics nn 06 sued ew ste ses ¥t 
Wired Cant, 5 tm, COG, bone oc ais no 00 pie os.0 ase : 
Georgian Wired Cast .. 
* Calorex " Sheet, 21 oz. 
32 oz. 
Cast, } in. thick 
*& in. thick 
ose EOE bs ks 
Non Actinic Glass, } in. thick. 
; & in. thic i 
2 in. thick. 


“Vira ™ 


GLASS. 


“Vita” Plate Glass, about 
To7 ft. super 
Over 7 ft. super. .. 
* Vita’ a: Glass, “about 18, 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass: 
} in. thickness ........ 
in, Ta 
d& in. Georgian "Wired “ Vita 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) £s. d. 
LEaD.-—Sheet, English, 4 ib. and ud 3410 0 

ee es xniee Z ecckebeee'e! SR ee 

Soil pipe . a sakee Melon ne ke Re ees 39:10 6 

Compo pipe cgi wedswe Chaswessebeseee ae ew 
Notse.—-Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 ewt. 4/~ per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt, and 
under 5 ewt., 2/6 per cwt, extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. I , 
Old lead, ex London area, ? 

OE HE. 66. es sens pce DR ae 0.0. 


a thick 


20 oF 


GRAM. oo se vic 


“BUILDING TRADE ‘WAGES IN SCOTLAND. 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. 
but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


is made to ensure accuracy, 
Grade Classification A Ai 

1/104 1/10 

Labourer. 15 1/4} 


esate Dumfriesshire 
Ayrshire SI, obs cnt co wen 
Banff é Dunoon .... 
Berwickshire. . East Fife aiak 
Bridget of Allan East Lothian... ..... 
Broughty Ferry ...... Edinburgh . . 
Clackmannanshire ... . Fifeshire........... 
Doune ....... Forfarshire.......... 
PION 5.60 oi 5c ice Glasgow ............ 
Dumbartonshire ecu Greenock 
Dumfries .........+. Hamiiton 
* This tewn has its own rai.s 


6 


> be > > > i> 


~ 


> > oe oe ee ee 


Every endeavour 


A? A* B Bt 
1/9} 1/9 1/8} 1/8 
1/4} 1/4 1/3} 1/3} 
Inverness i Perthshire .......... 
Inverurie SFE Peterhead os 
Kincardineshire 4* | Renfrewshire . 
Kinross-shire en oe gaia 
Lanarkshire ........4 | Roxburghshire ...... 
Mi ; St. Andrews 
diothian..........A Seikirkshire 
Monifieth ... rare Stewartry 
Moray and Nairn ecu Stirlingshire ....... 
ye Stornoway ... 
.* Tayport ... 
A West Lothian. . 


a oe oe oo oe oe eee 


; Masons, 1/55 ; Carpenters, 1/84; Slaters, 1/8} ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; Tinie, 1 9} 


but.1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8} and Labourers, 1/4. 


The information given in this tabie is copyright. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


ARDROSSAN. — 
hands of Burgh Architect, Mr. J. C. 
for a proposed community kitchen. 


foundation 
Specialists 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE AND 
TECHNICAL ADVICE ON ALL 
FOUNDATION PROBLEMS 


* 


PILING & CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY LIMITED 
45, WORCESTER RD., SUTTON, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: VIGILANT 6081/2 
WORKS: THICKET CRESCENT, SUTTON 


KitcHeN.—Pians in the 
Duncan, 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 28° 


"GLASGOW. — Apprnions.- Plans prepared 
by Corporation Electricity Engineer, R. 
Morgan, for head office accommodation. 

GLASGOW.— BuiLpine.—Messrs. MacLean 
and Smith, Ltd., 197, West George-street, to 
erect new storage buildings.—Pians pre- 
pared for additions at Woodside-crescent. 
Messrs. Gillespie, Kidd and Coia, architects, 
119, Bath-street.—Plans approved for new 

- canteen buildings, ete.. for Harland and 
Wolff, Ltd.—Alterations and additions are 
to be made for Sunderland and Sons, Ltd.. 
Darnley-street.—Plans approved for addi 
tions for T. F. Beckett Pa or Co. (Fairistytch), 
L + ., Shannon-street.—Whitestead and Co.., 
Lt 528, Garseube-road, to erect trans- 
eis house.—Clyde Valley Electric Power 
Co., Ltd., 206, St. Vincent-street, prepared 
plans for electric station. 

KIRKCALDY. — Cantexn.—The Corpora- 
tion to agra with canteen premises, from 
plans by the Burgh Surveyor and Engineer. 


BUILDING ILLUSTRATED 


SWIMMING BATH, TRENT COLLEGE. 

For this work (illustrated in pages 273-4) 
the general contractors were Messrs. F. Perks 
and Son, Ltd., of Long Eaton, the reinforced 
concrete designers being Considere Construc- 
tions, Ltd., of London, 8.W.1. Sub-contrac- 
tors were : Heating, hot water and plumbing, 
F. Church, Oxford; tiling, Carter and Co., 
Poole, Dorset; metal windows, Johrt H. Pye, 
Ltd., Moreton-in-Marsh; steelwork, Oxford 
and Cowley Ironworks; and filtration plant, 
Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd., Reading. 
The diving platform, springboard, steps and 
grab-rail were fabricated by the general con- 
tractors. Mr. R. Fielding Dodd, F.R.1.B.A., 
is the architect. 


Obituary: Mr. F. W. Browning. : 
We regret to record the death, at Cardiff, 
of Mr. F. W. Browning, chairman and man- 
aging director of Messrs. Browning, Jones & 
Morris, Ltd., building material merchants 
and general ironmongers, of Cricklewood. 








CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
BUILDING WORK* 


Bath —T.C. approved: surface water drain 
to hospital. — 3 ° 
Bognor Regis.—Council approved plans for 
converting Bailey Convalescent Home to a 
Wareiouse, 

Burniey.—E.C, approvéd plans for struc- 
tural alterations at Trinity boys’ sehools, at 
£1,845. Plans by J.-L. Beckett, Boro. Sur. 

Cariisie.—E.C, propose adaptation — of 
church schools for communal teeding and 
kitchen eentre. P. Dalton (A.), City Sur- 


yeyor. p 
Caterham and Warlingham, — U.D.C. 
recommended Sur. provide protective hand- 
rail on the south side of Church Hill at £100. 
 Chesterfield.—T.C. to adapt churdh hal! 


for community feeding and kitchen centre 
and two other centres. Plans by W. §&. 
Wilson, Boro. Sur. 


Cork.—City Council will have plans ready 
in about month’s time for housing scheme. 
100 houses to be built. a 

Coventry. — T.C. approved: Rebuilding 
vaseiaen is Montague Burton, Ltd.; exten- 
sion to paint shop, for Fisher and Ludlow, 
Ltd.; additions and alterations to factory, 
for Self-Changing Gear Co., Ltd.; alterations 
to Riaito Casino, for H. C. Orr; shop pre- 
mises, 19, Broadgate, for J. Lyons and Co., 
Ltd.; reconstruction of works, for Dunlop 
Rim and Wheel Co., Ltd.; alterations and 
additions to factory, for Dunlop Rim and 
Wheel Co., Ltd.; repairs and additions to 
‘Admiral Codrington ” Pee Radford-rd., 
for Ansells Brewery, Itd.; partial recon- 
struction of “ Bull’s Head” Inn, Bishop- 


st., for Lucas and Co., Ltd.; ‘Coventsy sno Eng. and 
8 


of part of central premises, for Coventry an 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd.; altera-* 
tions, for Boots Pure Dr Co., Lid.; shop 
premises, for Holbrook and Son; alterations 
to ‘‘ Alma Tavern,” Stoney Stanton-rd., for 
Ansells Brewery, Ltd:; partial reconstruc- 
tion of premises, for F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Ltd.; rebuilding shop premises, for 
Coventry and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. 

Criccieth.—_U.D.C. approved plans: addi- 
tions to premises at Maeshyfryd for M.E. 
Jones.—U.D.C. propose reinstatement of 
condemned houses. 

Farnworth. — Justices approved plans : 
Structural alterations, ‘‘ Traveller’s Rest 
-h., Market-st., for Magee Marshall and 
o., Lid., Crown Brewery, Bolton. 

Heaton Mersey.—Boddington Breweries, 
Ltd., Bridge-st., Strangeways, Manchester, 

ropose rebuilding ‘‘Dog and Partridge 

otel in Didsbury-rd. 

Huddersfield.—E.C. to adapt council 
school for central feeding centre for 1, 
children, Plans by W. Jagger, Coro. Sur. 

Ince-in-Makerfield.—_U.D.C. propose re- 
construction of canal bridge on Manchester- 
rd. Plans by P. Fairclough, Sur. 

Kettering.—T.C. approved: additions to 
boot factory, Smith and Foster, Ltd.—Joint 
Hospital Board propose improvements at 
Rockingham-rd. hospital. 

Leeds.—_We are informed that the para- 
graph in our issue of February 28, stating 
the T.C. proposed completion of 2,000 muni- 
cipal dwellings which have reached a cer- 
tain stage is incorrect. In September, 1939, 
the Corporation a Dept. had contracts 
running for 3,492 dwellings of which 1,180 
have been completed and the contracts have 
now either been terminated or in the process 
of termination, Plans were prepared by 
Mr. R. A. H. Livett, A.R.I.B.A., Housing 
Director, 28, Great George-st., Leeds, 1, and 

ot by the City Surveyor. ans 

Liverpool.—Corporation conditionally ap- 

roved alterations and additions to lease- 

d property in Hatton-gdn., and canteen 
St. Nicholas-pl.—Wardrobe accommoda- 
n in connection with reconditioning of 
n of nurses’ home at an infirmary, 

1 


Mansfield.—T.C. approved: Additions to 
: Mansfield and District Traction Co., 
offices, Quortex, Ltd.; additions to pre- 
mises. W. Coubrough. < 
_ Morley —T.C, approved: W. L. Ingle, 

utd.. fire engine building. 
Newcastle, Staffs.—E.C. proposes central 
- centre for school children. Plans 
Cotton, Sehools Architect.—T.C. to 

water storage tanks. 
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Northants.—C.C. approved £644 for new 
bridge to carry tterstock-Woodnewton 
a = ner oP ge for 32 additional] feed- 
ing stations am reserve stations for storage 
of foodstuffs. ia 

Northants —<.C. to improve number of 
unclassified roads in County area, at £30,000. 
—C.C. propose adaptation of Blagborough 
Hall for maternity hospital. 


Romiley.—Gartside’s Brookside Brewery 
Co., Ltd., Ashton-under-Lyne, ropose 
structural alterations to ‘“ Grey orse” 


public-house. Plans by T. Buckley, resi- 
dent architect, Brewery Offices. 

Salford.—Health Committee fo borrow 
£8,600 for adaptation of Grecian-st. boys’ 
and girls’ schools.—E.C. to apply to B. of E. 
for £1,750 for emergency repairs to various 
schools. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — G. P. Stainsby, 25, 
High-st., prepared: plans for boiler-house, 
for F. Hilis and Son.—Structural alterations 
to be carried out at a school to provide ean- 
teen. Plans by A. S. Knolles, Boro’ Eng.— 
E.C. included in its estimates £1,615 for 
painting of schools. 

Stourbridge —T.C. propose adaptation to 
premises at Stourbridge and Lye for restau- 
rants. Plans by G. N. Maynard, Sur. 

Sunderland.—E.C. to build electrical in- 
struction workshop. Architect, O. H. Mark, 
Education Offices, Tatham-st. i 

Swinton.—Eccles and District Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., propose reconstruction of 
branch stores. 

Tynemouth,—W. Stockdale, 73 Howard-st., 
North Shields, prepared plans for shed for 
vehicles for J. Reed and Sons. 

Wembley.—Boro’ Eng. and Sur. to proceed 
with preparation of details of number of 
schemes for prevention of foul water flood- 
Sur. submitted 
gg for soil sewer at Edgware-rd., at 
idnes.—T.C. approved boilerhouse and 
battery of timber-drying kilns for Wm. 
Evans and Co. (Manchester), Ltd. 

Wigton.—R.D.C. to apply to M.H. for bor- 
rowing £15,860 for water sapere. Engineers, 
Taylor and Wallin, 1, Saville-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. No contracts let. 


The W.D. Schedule. 

A reference book explaining intricate 
points of the W.D. Schedule has been 
published by Mr. W. J. Hutson, late 
Royal Engineers, which should be of con- 
siderable help to anyone who has to 
measure, itemise or price Government 
building work. Price 12s. 6d., post free, 
the book is obtainable from the author at 
Bough Spring, Chepstow, Mon. 
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for this feature from architects, 
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t Denotes pone Gecepted. : 
Denotes recommended for Bag mee 
. Denotes pone Fy ay H.M. Government de- 
partments. 
Airdrie. — Roadway construction work ; 
*Darrach & Newell, Ltd., Coatbridge, £1,360. 
—Painting work on ex- 
terior of hospital for Lancashire P.A.C. : *A. 
Sharrocks, 229, Spotland-rd., Rochdale, 
vib a P. ecorating 
.—Paintivg, d ing and irs 
at Sleekstone and Woodiand-cottagee, ham 
Rise, for R.D.C. J. H. Joynt, Sur. :-— 
esi & Green, Maidenhead £585 10 0 
J. K. Cooper & Sons, Maiden- 


we ea ccs 469 5 0 
Halfacre & Young, Maiden- 
head... dies sac - 448 6 6 
G. R. Harding, Cookham Rise 430 0 10 
Stuart Macey, Ltd., Ealing . 36211 0 
Robinson & Co., 8.E.9 . 68 5 0 
*Colm W. Hatch, Building- 
wks., Cookham . 06 § 9 
254 0 0 


S. Hockham, N.14 __... ta 
Gateshead.—Extensions to clothing factory 
for Messrs. Jayes. Newcombe & Newcombe, 
architects, Eldon-sq., Newcastle: *J. R. 
Rutherford & Sons, Minories Joinery wks., 
—— Newcastle. 
lasgow.—Alterations and painting works, 
etc., at the new Hillhead Offices of the 
Weights and Measures, for T.C.: *Direct 
Labour Dept., £279 3s. 6d. ; 
Glasgow.—Precast flooring installation on 
housing site for T.C. W. McNab, Housing 
Architect, Fe gg *Springbank Quarry 
“tse 7 


Co.; Lid + 
~—Layimg of 253 yds, of 6-in. dia. 
soil sewer, provision of w.c.s, and connection 
of 12 houses to new sewer, with manholes, 
etc., for T.C. Boro’ Sur.: *S. Prosser, 
Chureh-la., Winkfield, Windsor, 
Holland.— Water supply and artesiart well 


4 


at a for C.C. County Land Agent, 
County Hall, Boston :-— 
Water supply. 
*G. T. Driffill, High-st., Hol- 
beach... om a) ... £3816 0 
Artesian well. 
- a House, Main-rd., 
xedling, Nottingham 8 .. 219 
W. F. Pettifer & Sons, Ltd, 
Grimsby ie 


Richardson, Timmins & Co., Lid., 
Kilenay?-W ad sj ac irene 
-—Water sup or nstown 
and rey ye. including Satake works, lay- 
ing of 7,006 yds. of mains, construction of re- 
inforced concrete water tower and pumpin 
station for Kilkenny County Board of Healt 
and Public Assistance. T. Kelly, B.E., B.Sc., 
Engineer’s Office, Central Hospital, Kilkenny. 
Quantities by Mr. Kelly: *Campbell and 
omas, 9, McCurtin-street, Clones, Co. 
Monaghan, N.1., £6,479 5s. 1d. 

Lanarkshire.—Painting works at various 
County Hospitals: * rkshire County 
Works Dep., Motherwell-Wishaw, £488 10s. 

qLondon (Air ).—Contracts placed 
ins wh temas “at ae for the week ended 
Mar. 1 :— 

Hutting work : H. C. Janes, Ltd., Laton; 
Browne & Lilly, Lid., Reading; Thorn, Ltd., 
Bexley Heath; Car Cruiser Caravans, Ltd. 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

Han : ©. Miskin & Sons, St. Albans; 
Light Bteelwork (1925), Ltd.. Lorddon; T. C. 
Jones & Co., Ltd., London ; Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Lid., London. 

General maintenance work : H. 
Léd., Lateon; J 


C. Janes, 

. Cryer & Sons, Fleetwood; 
P. vee & Son, vb Tae yg 
Howells, “% Caerphill ; aylor “9 
Ltd.. Littleborough ; x J. Gleeson, Lid , 
Sheffield; Towle Bros., Ltd., Grimsby; Wm. 
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Birch & Sons, Léd., York; H. E. Pitt, 
Lid, Sunderland; Jas. Carmichael (Contrac 
tors), Ltd, London; W. 8. Try, Idd, 
Uxbridge: Prestige & Co., Léd., London; 
Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd., London; F. Shep- 
herd & Son, Ltd., York; W. Greetham & Son, 
Skegness; R. M. Philhps & Son, Lad., Brigg: 
E. Marshal! & Sona. Lt d., Ashton- under- Lyne ; 
sind Hiles & Son, LAd., Hereford. 
Building ard civil engineering work : 
ichard Costain, Lid., London. 
Building wor) Ww. «& C. Fr mi h, Lid 
Z Brightside Foundry anc 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Tamworth. 


€London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed for week ended Mar. 1 :— 
Yorkshire, hutting (erection): Spooners, 
176, Severn-st., Hull; Wm. Birch & Sons, 
LAd., Spen-la., York; and J. Parkinson & 
Son, Parliament-st., Lancaster. 
Co. Durham, building work : 
Brompton-rd., Northallerton. 
Northumberland, huttimg (erection) : W. D. 
& KR. Allison, Whitburn, Co. Durham. 
Northamptonshire, building work : J. Chap- 
nan & Sons, Lad, Knighton Junction-wks., 
Welford-rd., Leicester. 
Cornwall, hattang (erection) : J. Williams & 
Co. (Cormwall), Lad., South-st., St. Austell. 
Somersetshire, miscellaneous work: W. H. 
Soper, Lid.. 29, Damers-rd.. Dorchester. 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Buckingham. 
shire, hutting (erection) : W. Norman & Son, 
Lid., Brook-st., Erith. 
Berkshire, building work : E. & J. Cotton, 
Lid., High-st., Iver, Bucks. 
Lancashire, hutting (erection): Leyland 
Const. Co., Lad., Leyland; G. & J. Seddon, 
Lid., Manchester-rd. West, Little Hulton, 
Bolton; Lancashire Building Co., Lid., Black 
wol Old-rd., 
G Moss & Sons, LAd., Pertnington Sawmills, 
Leigh; F. W. Chandler, St. Annes-bldgs., Bt. 
Annes-on-Sea ; and Nicholson & Wright, Ltd., 
Cable-st., Lancaster. 


Heating work: 


W. Thompson, 


Anedell, Lytham-St. Annes ; 
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Now Published — Sixth Edition 


Revised throughout and greatiy enlarged. 
superseding all previous issues 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 
By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. 
(By post 16/9). 
The 6th edition of this unique work repre- 
sents,in fact,quitea new undertaking, brought 
up-to-date in every way, including a large 
amount of original memoranda, complete 
revision of prices, examples of analysis, and 
fresh details of costing, involving many 
thousands of figures, hundreds of calcula- 
anne, and immense labour and research. 

@ self-contained, it avoids the weary 
ry in other books for the vital, detailed 
knowledd¢e which is usually hard, if not often 
impossible to find. 

8B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 

Architectural Publishers, 

1S, North Audiey Street, London, W. 1. 


Large 8vo. Price 16j- net. 
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Westmorland, hutting (erection): J. Leck 
& Son, Browedge-rd., Backbarrow, Ulverston ; 
and R. L. Dilworth, Lid., Damside-st., Lan- 

Cumberland, hutting (erectior) : Cleghorn 
& Co., Litd., 1, Warwick-rd, Carlisle. 

Caernarvonshire, miscellaneous work ; Ash- 
worth Bros., Khos-on-Sea, Colwyn Bay. 

Denbighshire, building work : E. E. Jeavons 
& Co., Lid., Tipton. 

Co. Antrim, building work : James Hogg & 
Son, Ltd., Ormeau-rd., Belfast. 

Shropshire, miscellaneous works: Bertram 
E. Pugh, 4, General Market-bldgs., Shop- 
latch, Shrewsbury. 

Montgomeryshire, miscellaneous : 
& Co., 7, Pen-y-Bryr, Lianfyllin. 

Surrey, miscellaneous works: F. Milton & 
Sons, Ltd., Witley. 

Manchester.—Works for City Council : 
Demolition of property bounded by Elm-st., 
Medlock-st., and Woollam-pl., eW ellington 
Taulage & "Demolition Co., Manchester; re- 
roofing mental dining-room at Park House, 
*Davies Bros. (Asphalters), Ltd., Manchester ; 
reinforced concrete pipes, *J. J. Lee, Man- 
chester; demolition of brickwork and girders 
at a gas works, *Wm. Heap and Co., Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Newbury.—Extension works at Borough re- 
port centre, for T.C. : *W. 8. Fuller, £310 10s. 


Northwich.—Pump-house and meter-house 
at reservoir for R.D.C. J. Birtwisle, Eng. & 
Sur., 22, Winnington-st. : *Brockhurst Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London-rd., Northwich. 

Norwich.—FElectrical installation at college 
for E.C.: *A. Pank & Son, Ltd., Norwich, 
£2,450. 

Nuneaton.—Canteen to works for T.C. 
R. C. Moon, Boro’ Sur. : *G.‘Cooper & Sons 
(Nuneaton), Ltd., Midland-rd. wks, Nun- 
eaton, 

Rawtenstall.—Structural alterations to 
Holme Bleach works : *R, Shorrocks & Son, 
Union-st. Saw Mills, Darwen. 

Southport. —- Improvements to Grand 
Cinema, Lord-st., for Directors: *Brockhouse 
Engineering (Southport), Ltd., Crossens, 
Southport. 

Stretford.—Demolition work for T.C. : *€ 
Wilson, 34,  Powell-st., Clayton, Man- 
chester 11, £129. 

emouth, — Conversion of premises into 
flats for A. U, Weir & Son : *E. C. Leighton, 
250, Broadway, Cullercoats, Tynemouth. 

Wallasey.—Kitchen at Upton-rd. school, 

Le gr for T.C. L. St. G. Wilkinson, 
M. Inst. .E., Boro’ Eng. & Sur. : *Tottey and 
o> py 23, Hilbre-rd., West Kirby, Wirral, 


J. Deam 











Boyle’s«aitm Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


vomemeane, Sngincers, 65, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
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Tullamore.— 82 four-roomed _ two-storey 
houses at Clontarf-rd., for U.D.C. Thos. §. 
Duggan, A.M.LC.E., M.L.C.E.L, Town Sur. 
and Eng. :— 

Average 
cost with 
deductions 

as per 
: (a), (4), (c) 
Langan & Golden, 

Ballycastle, 

Mayo ... ... £43,761 8 4 
Kilcauley, 

Maloney & 

Taylor, Balliso- 

dare. Co. Sligo 41,465 18 10 
W. O'Briert & 

Sons, Dargle- 

rd., Bray 
John Kenny & 

Sons. Harcourt- 

rd., Dublin 
Robert McCarthy, 

Plunkett. - rd., 

Ballina ... 

Joe Healy, Scar- 
let-st., Drog- 


£504 0 3 


40,050 0 
39,960 9 454 6 
38,261 13 441 2 


heda_... ... 06,658 16 417 15 
Michael Kelly & 
Sons,  Tyrells- 
pass, Westmeath 36,060 0 414 17 
Thos. Thornbury 
& Co., Tulla- 
more... 35,964 0 0 393 16 8 
(a) Omit bath ond hot-water supply and sub- 
stitute fuel shed as shown on plan; 
(4) spacing between all rafters and joists 
to be 15 in. instead of 12 in. as specified - 
({e) carry out the work in 8-in. mass con 
crete instead of 9-in. concrete blocks. (No 
tender yet accepted.) 


Warrington.— Works for T.C. : distributing 
switch-house at electricity works: *Brew 
Bros., Mill-la., Cadishead, near Manchester.— 
Protective measures at maternity home : *D 
Cooper, Ltd., Clarence-st., Warrington. 
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